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BORON 
Pure boron has few uses, 
but the compounds of this 
element ar: of great value 
to industry, sodium tetra- 
borate, known to most 
people as “ borax,” being 
by far the most important. 
Borax was originally found 
in Tibet, but the bulk of 
the world’s supply now comes from California, where kernite, a crude 
form of sodium borate is mined from a deposit 4 miles long and 100 feet 
thick lying beneath the Mohave Desert. Borax is used to make por- 
celain enamels for baths, refrigerators and basins. It is important as a 
flux in brazing and welding, and in the refining of precious metals, and 
it is used in laundries, and for domestic water softening. Both borax 
and boracic acid are well known in medicine, and other boron com- 
pounds are employed as glazes for ceramics, in the manufacture of 
heat-resisting glass and in agriculture. 
I.C.I. manufactures the boron compound sodium perborate, which 
is used in large quantities in household washing- 
powders, It is also an important ingredient of 
denture cleansers and other toilet preparations, 
besides having uses in industry as an oxidising 
and bleaching agent. . 
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Only the best 
in this house 


The discriminating host can offer nothing better 
than good Scotch Whisky. And how very good it is when 
the choice is “ Black & White.” Blended in the special 


“Black & White” way this fine Scotch Whisky is right 
for any occasion. 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Seerct ts in the Blending 


By Appointment ‘y ay ry Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George V1. E James Buchanan & Co. Led, 





Maximum Prices as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association (U.K. only) 
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YOUR HELP is needed 


to give him a 
real chance 


Every child deserves a good start in life. In 
the past hundred years, this Society has been 
Father and Mother to more than 39,000 boys 


and girls. 
if this important work is to continue. 
give all you can. 


To-day, funds are urgently needed 
Please 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 





—— LANGUAGE 





PROBLEM 
By the Pelman Method 


SOLVED——_ 








A er problem of learning a Foreign 
anguage in half the usual time has 
been solved. The Pelman method is en- 
abling thousands of men and women to 
learn French, German, Italian and Spanish 
without any of the usual drudgery. 

By the Pelman method you learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it 

Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 


members of Her Majesty's Forces 


Grammatical complexities are elimin 
ated. You pick up the grammar almost 
unconsciously as you go along. There are 
no classes to attend The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. 

It is easy to acquire a smattering of a 
foreign language, but if you wish to know 
the language and be able to speak, read and 
write it correctly, the Pelman method is 
the easiest, quickest and most efficient 

The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages, which has now been used for over 


25 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language : 
FRENCH—SPANISH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY a 


| Pelman Languages Institute, ; 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
Please send details of Pelman method 
of learning : 
French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these.) 
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ANGLEPOISE... 


as your 


finger 


yp 


An obedient lamp . . . a lamp that goes where you 
want it... when you want it. . . at a finger touch— 


throwing the light exactly on the spot. That’s 
ANGLEPOISE—of 1001 angles . . . that 
“stays put” till you want a new position 

. . . Saves eyestrain and current (needs only 

a 25 or 40 watt bulb). From {4 19s. 6d. 

(inc. p.t.) in black, cream or cream-and- { 
gold. All good electricians or stores. 


- in SEE WHAT WE MEAN) & A 
|=¥ j = note the ad) oh 
els e angles Shs . 


& 4 
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TERR 


“Anglepoise 


LAMP 


Pat. all countries 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH 
LONDON MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM 
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Dr. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


(Still dependent on Public Support) 
Pe 


oer 


Will you be Father Christmas to our 
family of about 7,000 children? 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of any amount warmly welcomed. 


10/- 
would help to buy our children’s food. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” 


should be sent to 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY 
CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E | 





Parneys 


the ideal Tota CHD jealously guarded the 


tradition that ensures 
( the excellence of 
Mackinlay’s 
Scotch Whisky 


For over 1 30 years the 
same family has 


** I have been a heavy smoker of 
* Barneys” for quite a number of 
years now, and though I very 
occasionally try some other brand, 
mostly through force of circum- 
stances, if | accidentally run short 
of it, I have yet to find a Tobacco 
that can beat * Barneys” for real 
smoking satisfaction.” 


The three strengths of Barneys are 
PARSONS PLEASURE - BARNEYS - PUNCHBOWLE 
each strength at 4/5« the ounce 


John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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; ee OO 
Established 1825 fc 5 Assets exceed £95,000,000 


Ensure a good education for your child 
The Standard ** Public Schools ’’ Policy effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM FOR FIVE YEARS 


for you. 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what the future may hold 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed as desired. 
University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory and Public Schools. 
of parent and child, to 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education envisaged, with dates of birth 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 





Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada 





elvin 


MARINE ENGINES 
DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, com- 
pression-ignition, solid injection, in a 


you can volunteer a contribution 
range of eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 


Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of 
Trade requirements. 


Life-boat men volunteer their lives 


. . . Help them to carry on this voluntary 

work of saving lives by sending a contribu- 
tion, however small. 

RICARDOS (Petrol Paraffin) 

In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. 





All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment 


TheBerg 


DOBBIE'S LOAN 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
e 
ius @.Ltd 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., 
—= GLASGOW C.4 





.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A 


Secretary 
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November 


As the evenings of November draw in, traders are busy preparing 
for Christmas activities and many are finding that the services of 


the Midland Bank lighten their tasks. You have only to call at 
any branch of the Midland Bank for similar assistance to be 


made available to you. 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 











BY APPOINTMENT 
CLOCK SPECIALISTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE Vi 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths 
Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh. Telephone: Central 4898 





Heather spray brooch in 9-ct. 
gold circle set with pearls £13 15 


a 
— 


A Thistle spray brooch 


in yellow and white 


Heather spray brooch 
9-ct. gold set with 


in 9-ct. gold set with 
cairngorms £26 pearls £24 


PRICES QUOTED include purchase tax; all export orders are free of purchase tax. 


Quaichs. Reproductions in silver of these ancient Scottish 
drinking vessels: 4}in £12 
gin £9 
Qtin = £5 
You are invited to visit ttin £2 
OUR NEW SILVER ROOM, 
a room of quiet dignity, 
where beautiful and 
practical silver goods 
may be inspected and 
purchased at leisure. 


Larger sizes 
up to 12 in. 

in diameter 
are available. 





Edinburgh Crystal is characteristically Scottish. Flawless material 


and workmanship give the attractive Thistle design instant appeal 


Illustrated above are some of the pieces from the suite of eleven items. 


The beautiful gifts illustrated are taken from the many 
always on view at 87 George Street. 
They express to a wonderful degree the care and 
consideration given in their selection 
and will truly convey 


sentiments of regard and fine feeling. 























RATTRAY’S 
OLD GOWRIE) 


TOBACCO SS 
is a consort for the connoisseur King in its own Realm 


rather than a courtier of th Well merited by its 
jaded or restless palate. For Quality Unsurpassed 
many discriminating smokers 


<4, 9? 
who have sought perfection in hi G lV 
pure Virginian leaf it has been 111Q, corae 


their journey’s end. The tran- OW Scotch Whisky 


quil charm of Old Gowrie 





Owes nothing to additions—but 
everything to the incomparable 
quality of its Virginian tobaccos 
and to the rare, unhurried crafts- 
manship that informs every pro- Ss 
- . Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
cess of its preparation. The Scotch Whisky Association 
THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED @ EDINBURGH 


{ customer writes from Southampton 

‘** What does attract me, quite apart from 

the excellence of the tobacco—which like 
d wine needs no bush—is the personal 





SSSSSERSSSSSSSEESSSSSSesEesssseseeessccssssz22: 
NOTE THESE 
INVESTMENT 
ADVANTAGES 


219 NET 


(Tax paid by Society) 


+ vour business. It is so refreshing 
i that business can still be synony- 


eseeesesesessssessesass 


Interest starts from day 
of deposit and continues 
to day of withdrawal. 


NO DEPRECIATION 


WITHDRAWALS 
AT SHORT NOTICE 


Bebe ae ONLY from UP TO £5,000 CAN 
CHARLES RATTRAY 3: NOW BE ACCEPTED 


Tobacco Blender Hy Write for Particulars to 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 2 LAN £T 
Price: 78/- per lb., post paid HH 
Send 19/6 for sample quarter-lb. BUILDING SOCIETY 


tin, post free. A PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 

Founded 1848 
Assets £7,000,000 Reserves £360,000 &F 


soscscssessssccseccccsccsceccssecscssscecucsss 
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How did it 
happen? 





ERE IS A MYSTERY. How is it that a newspaper of 

modest circulation, not even coming from Fleet 
Street, should be so influential throughout the world ? 
By what magic has the Manchester Guardian become 
so famous a newspaper ? 

The answer sounds odd in these days of big bat- 
talions and screaming headlines. The Manchester 
Guardian has made its way by fine reporting; good 
writing; an eye for truth; and a tongue not afraid to tell 
it. There are no tricks or stunts in the Manchester 
Guardian. It relies upon intelligence, integrity, wit. 

The Manchester Guardian will never appeal to the 
millions. But more and more intelligent citizens, in 
London and in other big cities, are turning with deep 
respect to this unassuming and outspoken newspaper, 


the Manchester Guardian. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regu- 
larly, please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Just 
Published 





THE SUDAN 


A RECORD 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 
By 
J.S.R. DUNCAN 


With Map. 12s. 6d. net 


The Sudan covers an area of 


almost one million square miles. 
The problem of its future, parti- 
cularly in relation to Britain and 
Egypt, may become vital. 

Mr Duncan, who is in the Sudan 
Political Service (and has contri- 
buted to ‘Maga’), puts the prob- 
lem squarely. Here is the whole 
story—up to date—and, thanks 
to British influence andexample, 
truly a Record of Achievement. 


From your Bookseller, or from 
the Publishers 


Wa. Blackwood a Sons Ltd. 
Edinburgh and London 








e NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES 


Specimen Annual Rates—Overseas Only 


Aeroplane . ° . - 2 3 
Autocar ; 5 
Blackwood’s Magazine 13 
Britannia & Eve 7 
Country Life 13 
Daily Graphic (Week! Edit.) 
Daily Mirror (Weekly Edit.) . 
Illustrated ; 
Illustrated London News . 
London Mystery Magazine . 
Motor Boat & Yachting 
News of the World 

Picture Post 


Sphere 

Studio 

Tatler 

Times Weekly Edition 
Vogue . 


eee RK OR OM BWI & 
cc3ac@acwoa@accoececo 


pee subject to fluctuation) 


WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 
Cannon House 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an increasing 
tendency to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life. It entirely obviates the necessity for stimulants, 
and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues and invigorating the 
whole nervous system. 

The originals of these letters (and many more) from 
people who have recently taken this treatment are 
available for perusal at the offices of the B.T.T.A. Ltd 


“ The treatment has been entirely successful 
from the first dose and I am confident that I 
shall not need further assistance for many years 
if ever again. Your treatment is a public benefit 
and deserves to be universally known and 
appreciated. R. ——." 27/3/1952. 

“Results from the Treatment have been 
100 per cent successful and I thank you for your 
patient attention. I have completely conquered 
the addiction and am very fit, well and happy. 
So, needless to say, is my wife. H. ——. 
5/3/1952. 

“If you look up your records, you will find 
my name—many years ago. I am now in my 
79th year. Since I took your treatment, I have 
been the happiest man and most energetic. 
R. ——.” 22/1/1952. 


Particulars can be sent, on request, to any part o! 
the country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A., Lid., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London. W.1. 
Tel.: WELBECK 5832. 
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BRITISH, 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD.. POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 


Smoke Wavy Navy 




















Pure Navy Cut of Pre-War quality 


2-OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 9/- 
- . FOILED PACKET 4/6 





Also ready rubbed 








(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTORS 





TODTTOUTTV ETN TEED TET eee 


The World’ s Greatest Bookshop 


ltr 


Hie 


* FOR BOOK Ss * 
New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject 
Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) a Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
MULLET MLE UAE ETUC TT TTT TTT 


SOULE ET 
SOUP ITVAT TATED 
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D0 YOU REMEMBER 
THIS CARD 7 





The “ Chelsea” are still open to 
receive sums from £1 to £5,000. 
Capital does not depreciate and 
Interest is payable half yearly. 


£2 10 0%, 


Investment Brochure from the Gen. Manager 


110-112 KING’S ROAD 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 


ESTABLISHED 1878. ASSETS £2,800,000 





THOUSANDS OF BUSINESS EXECUTIVES, 
ACCOUNTANTS, ENGINEERS, 
CHEMISTS AND TECHNICIANS 


of every kind are now saving valuable time 
by using the famous 


C U RT CALCULATING 
MACHINE 

MODEL 1. Capacity 8 x 6 « II 

ALSO NOW AVAILABLE 


MODEL 2. Capacity I] x 8 x 15 
This unusually high capacity machine only weighs 12 ozs. Special features include : 


% Speedy and silent operation y% Tens transmission and visible dials throughout 
% Unique Portability ye Handy reversing lever % Highest quality precision construction 


Write or telephone for a demonstration 


LONDON OFFICE MACHINES LIMITED 


128 - TERMINAL HOUSE - GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON .- S.W.1 
Tel.: SLOane 1626 and 1061 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
with which is united 
THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 











THE FINEST SERVICE for ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


Fire . Marine . Burglary and Theft . Accidents of 

all kinds . Motor Vehicles Fidelity Guarantee. 

Live Stock Boiler and Machinery Insurance 
and Inspection. 


Life . Estate Duty Policies Family Protection. 

Children’s Deferred Assurances and Educational 

Policies . Pension and Group Life Schemes. 
Annuities. 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES FOR BUILDINGS AND 
FOR THE CONTENTS OF DWELLING HOUSES 





EDINBURGH BRANCH: 93 George Street 
GLASGOW BRANCH: 151 West George Street 





Particulars of any of the above will be sent on application. 
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TRANS-ATLANTIC. 


BY PEREGRINE. 


THE course instructions for 
the Trans-Atlantic sailing-race 
were simple enough: “ Start 
beside No. 1 Fairway buoy, 
Bermuda, at 2100 Greenwich 
Mean Time on 2nd July 1952, 
and finish at the Breakwater 
Lighthouse, Plymouth.” En- 
tries could cross the North 
Atlantic ocean on any track they 
liked. It was a handicap race ; 
all started together and the 
finishing times were adjusted 
by a formula that took into 
account shape, size, sail area, 
and construction of the vessel, 
but not her past form, as in 
horse-racing or golf. The five 
starters were divided into two 
classes, according to their handi- 
caps; but we in Samuel Pepys 
were not very class-conscious ; 
for we had a side-wager with the 
favourite of the big class, and 
her progress filled our thoughts 
to the exclusion of all other 
entrants. 

We were aiming high to tilt at 


American Caribee; she was a 
superb yacht and had proved 
virtually unbeaten during the 
two seasons her owner had com- 
peted with her in American 
waters and off-shore races. Carle- 
ton Mitchell was backed up by 
@ first-rate crew of six amateurs 
and two paid hands; his navi- 
gator had crossed the Atlantic 
three times under sail within a 
year. She was a yawl fifty- 
seven foot over her full length, 
prepared to the minutest detail 
for the race. We had not only 
studied every detail of our rival’s 
craft and equipment, but read 
all her owner’s books to glean 
what we could of his methods. 
Caribee’s smart and well-drilled 
crew wore bright-red woollen 
socks ; Samuel Pepys’s crew were 
well-drilled too, and wore bright- 
red woollen skull-caps. The 
wager was for the socks against 
the caps. 

During the previous six 
months, more energy and en- 

N 
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thusiasm had been put into the 
preparations of Samuel Pepys 
than have perhaps ever gone 
towards so small a vessel. She 
really was small, weighing little 
over four tons when the water 
just lapped her designed flotation 
marks, twenty-four feet apart at 
bow and stern. Loaded that 
day for the Atlantic crossing, 
with a total complement of four 
men and their racing-kit, she 
had sunk five inches deeper into 
the sea. Samuel Pepys had a 
proud record and had finished 
second in another Trans-Atlantic 
race, only two hours behind the 
winner. 

Class mates with Caribee were 
two yachts of just her length, 
British Marabu and French 
Janabel. Both were fine vessels 
with excellent records of racing 
successes in European waters, 
but the first was our team mate, 
and the Frenchman we took to 
be her especial rival. Each of 
these two sloops had a comple- 
ment of ten men, all amateurs, 
except one French fisherman in 
Janabel. Samuel Pepys could 
find strong enough opposition 
in her own class from Joliette, 
seven feet longer and with a 
crew of six; she was a very 
fast cutter and had won the 
class championship for her first 
season’s ocean racing in home 
waters. 

With tricky reefs and numer- 
ous coral heads surrounding 
Bermuda’s pleasant islands, the 
start was arranged a few miles 
clear of the land. Half Bermuda 
had intended to come afloat to 
cheer the yachts on their way, 


Trans- Atlantic. 


[Nov. 


but the weather was unfriendly 
for such festivities, and the 
Governor “took the salute” 
from beside a swing- bridge, 
through which most of the 
yachts passed on their way 
through Saint George’s Harbour 
and out to the open sea. There 
we were accompanied only by 
one press launch, whose inmates 
looked rather green, and the 
committee boat, from which 
three or four soaked enthusiasts 
gave us as warm a parting cheer 
as any large crowd could have 
achieved. Ridiculously enough 


we felt sorry for their discom- 
fort, although their craft was 
many times the size of ours and 
the spray would drench them 
for a shorter time. 

As we came up close beside 
the committee boat, counting 


the seconds before the flash of 
the starting-gun, we thought that 
her anchor cable had parted in 
the fresh breeze from the east. 
That did not hinder a good 
start, with all five competitors 
tacking close together into steep 
waves five feet high. Some were 
reefed, perhaps expecting the 
eighteen - mile - an-hour breeze 
to increase; but Caribee and 
Samuel Pepys showed their 
eagerness with a full stretch of 
canvas. A few hours later there 
was nothing in sight save sea 
and sky; Europe lay nearly 
three thousand miles to the east- 
north-east, whence the wind 
came. Our competitors had 
spread out over the ocean, none 
to be sighted again during the 
race, and we could only guess at 
their intentions. 





1952.] 


Caribee’s plan, we felt sure, 
would favour the boldest course. 
Driven northwards by the anti- 
cyclonic easterlies, she would 
make for the Gulf Stream, whose 
warm current, besides helping 
her to the east, should upset the 
balance of the air and breed 
gales. Soon after that she would 
brave a thousand miles of ocean 
in which icebergs drift in mid- 
summer, having broken away 
from the Labrador coast in May. 
Within this thousand miles of 
anxiety she would cross the 
Grand Banks, the richest fishing- 
ground in the world, which 
stretches a couple of hundred 
miles from Newfoundland’s Cape 
Race. Here, in July, almost 


continual fog could be expected. 
Then on past the Flemish Cap 
into the mid-ocean wastes, far 
north of the main shipping 


routes, and an area where the 
chart legend states ‘‘ Winds 
usually westerly and often 
stormy.”’ This route would be 
considerably longer than the 
direct route on the Great Circle, 
and longer, too, than the rhumb 
line or straight route traced on 
the chart, which leads south of 
the Gulf Stream, clear of fog, 
ice, and areas of high gale 
expectations. 

The northern route would 
offer the minimum of comfort to 
the crew of any small sailing 
craft, while it was only a reason- 
able gamble that it would give 
a faster passage in the uncer- 
tainties of the Western Ocean. 
Yet the odds were in favour of 
this more difficult course, and 
since we felt certain that it 


Trans- Atlantic. 
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would be taken by Caribee, it 
must obviously be our plan as 
well. ‘“‘ Know ye not,” wrote 
Saint Paul to the men of Corinth, 
“that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the 
prize? So run that ye may 
win.” 

The day after the start, alone 
upon the ocean, Samuel Pepys 
kept up a fine speed sailing full 
and bye to the north. Occasion- 
ally she would shoot over the 
top of a steep wave to fall with 
a erash into the trough, which 
felt as hard as concrete. Yet she 
searcely rolled as the breeze held 
her over at a steady angle, with 
the sea sweeping along the lee- 
deck like a mountain stream. 
It was oilskins on deck all day ; 
below there was little comfort in 
the tropical heat, made the more 
oppressive with all hatches tight 
shut to keep out the waves 
breaking over the windward side. 
We blessed the invention of 
Avomine, which effectively con- 
trolled any signs of sea-sickness. 
A really strong crew prays for 
brisk conditions at the start and 
end of such a race. Each hopes 
that its rivals will not have 
settled down at the start, and 
may be tiring out at the end. 

In Samuel Pepys we felt little 
need for time to settle down. 
We had lived aboard for many 
weeks and sailed thousands of 
miles in her. The same was so 
of all the other yachts, and each 
one also had some crew member 
who had previously crossed the 
North Atlantic under sail. In 
a very small boat, mutual com- 
fort and good-fellowship depend 
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largely on a careful routine with 
detailed domestic organisation. 
This was in the hands of Ian 
Quarrie, the mate, who had 
arranged that each man knew 
the time and amount of his 
feeding, sleeping, and domestic 
chores. A banker by profession, 
Ian was a splendid seaman and 
had adapted himself to ocean 
racing with the liveliest zest. 
It was the skipper’s main job to 
keep the yacht racing at her best 
speed and on her best course ; it 
was the mate’s concern to ensure 
that the crew were mentally and 
physically fit to do this. 

By the fourth day the sun 
shone brightly on a quiet sea. 
Samuel Pepys had met a few 
squalls as she crossed the southern 
boundary of the Gulf Stream, 
bringing lightning, rain, and gusty 
winds. Then all was peaceful 


for a superb day of drying. The 
flat-bottomed dinghy was laid 
sideways as a wind scoop, each 


hatch was opened, and Ian 
instituted a routine to get every- 
thing on deck in turn for airing. 
With wind astern and spinnaker 
hoisted, there was no need to 
limit any extra windage, as when 
sailing into the wind. David 
Coaker, the bosun, was bringing 
up each of the dozen sails under 
his care for survey and airing ; 
heat and damp in the Gulf 
Stream make mildew a worse 
enemy to the bosun than squalls. 
David was the right man to go up 
the forty-six foot high mast when 
there was trouble ; for he stood 
6 feet 5 inches himself ; however, 
such was the care with which he 
prepared his gear, that there was 
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no trouble aloft throughout the 
race. 

That Saturday evening a tot 
of spirits was issued before 
supper; at midnight the log 
recorded, “ Full moon. Quiet 
peaceful night and no signs of 
change.” The Gulf Stream is 
notorious for fickleness. Two 
hours later the spinnaker was 
brought down with a struggle in 
a thunder squall. Ten minutes 
after that all hands were called 
on deck again to lower the main- 
sail, to leave her running at her 
best speed with headsails goose- 
winged out each side. ‘It will 
take a strong gale before they 
need to come down,’’ murmured 
Ian with relief, before going 
below to his bunk. Yet they 
had to come down within twelve 
hours. 

By Sunday noon she was surg- 
ing through the water at quite 
thrilling speed, riding for many 
seconds at a time on the face 
of the waves. Then the tiller 
would become stiff, the wash 
would rise up on to the deck both 
sides of the cockpit, and one 
wondered with a tinge of anxiety 
whether she was under control 
or not. It was like galloping a 
horse after losing tie stirrups. 
The waves were eleven feet high, 
but long enough to keep moder- 
ate slopes to their faces. 

As we ate a cold lunch, a new 
and wilder song svddenly came 
from the rigging, almost as 
though a new gramophone record 
had been put on. Still the sky 
was clear, and the barometer 
unperturbed after a jolt down 
during the night. We rushed on 
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deck to lower one of the head- 
sails, but still she strained un- 
easily, dipping her nose into the 
sea in the gusts. Now steering 
felt like sitting in a light trap 
pulled by a runaway horse, with 
the reins dangling out of reach. 
“Stand by spitfire jib,” I 
ordered, and the main-hatch 
was opened momentarily to 
pass on deck the smallest and 
strongest sail of the whole outfit. 
The sight of this mere patch of 
eanvas being hanked on ready 
for hoisting seemed to the Gulf 
Stream to be what an unfair 
penalty goal against the home 
team is to a football crowd. The 
wind jerked round twenty de- 
grees in screeching short gusts, 
then back again, while a new 
swell came from quite a different 
direction to pile the waves up 
into ragged cliff-like designs, 
which rampaged into the cock- 
pit. ‘ Belay spitfire,” I ordered. 
“Run under bare pole.” The 
windage of mast, rigging, and hull 
was ample to keep her going at a 
good pace, so that the helmsman 
could turn her stern quickly 
into any threatening water 
precipice. 

“What is this wind force, 
Skipper?” asked the mate as 
we stowed the sail-bags in the 
forepeak below. I went on deck 
to see. The sun still shone to 
bring brilliant colours into the 
angry waves; lines of float- 
ing foam streaked down - wind, 
giddily changing shade like an 
unfocused television screen as 
the biggest swell ran across the 
direction of the wind. A steep 
wave-top overlapped its face 
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close astern, with the sun mo- 
mentarily shining through the 
wave to paint a brilliant azure 
tint, which was quickly screened 
by a frothing waterfall as the 
wave broke. A gust clawed at a 
small area of sea, whipping up 
the wave-tops, then rising clear 
of the surface driving impetu- 
ously forward as a cloud of 
spray. It was hard indeed to 
judge the wind force; for the sea 
looked more like a grand display 
in technicolour than an Atlantic 
gale. I went forward, secured 
my life-line loosely round the 
mast, and climbed on to the 
boom ; that put my eye thirteen 
feet high. As the boat reached 
the troughs, many of the wave- 
tops, looking like pyramids or 
short lengths of knife-edge, rose 
much higher than that; twenty 
feet, I estimated them, and went 
below, leaving David quite happy 
lashed into the cockpit by the 
life-line. ‘“ I'll log it as force 9,” 
I answered Ian; “ that’s a fresh 
gale ; it’s gusting violently, and 
the sea looks quite dangerous.” 

The greatest danger would 
come from a steep wave breaking 
over her, perhaps smashing in 
the cabin, which was weakest at 
its flat after-end. We pulled out 
the dinghy’s oars, some spare 
timber, and the floor-boards to 
build up an erection of shores to 
strengthen the cabin side and 
top. When this was finished I 
looked at the barometer, which 
had begun to rise, then went on 
deck to see the sky totally 
clouded over. The wind was 
certainly no stronger ; it seemed 
to me that there was less fury in 
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the screams of the gusts in the 
rigging. During a lull I asked 
David his opinion; he thought 
the wind as strong as ever and 
the sea higher. However, no 
sea had come over the stern for 
half an hour, so I went below to 
unrig the shores. Still David 
could sense no drop in wind, 
and it is obvious that a man 
exposed to the full buffetings 
of a gale becomes less sensitive 
to change. 

The decision to shift sails was 
entirely mine, yet I always 
asked the opinion of the mate of 
the watch. I waited another ten 
minutes, then struggled forward 
with the spitfire jib; the seas 
were big but no longer dangerous, 
and the moment the tiny sail was 
hoisted it was obvious that I had 
delayed longer than necessary. 
We had all been slightly gale- 
struck. Soon one sail followed 
another in increasing sizes, until 
five hours later she was forging 
up and down the big swell under 
full canvas. 

Next day it was calm, with 
light easterly head-winds and a 
disturbed swell left over from 
the gale. Larney, the technician 
of the crew, had a big job strip- 
ping down and testing the elec- 
trical wiring on deck, besides the 
winches and other mechanical 
devices which came under his 
charge. Larney could under- 
stand theory, such as the work- 
ings of the radio set, which was 
well beyond the rest of us, and 
one of his hobbies was the 
differential calculus. This type 
of mental ability carried with it 
a careful and deliberate brain, 
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so that in everyday matters 
Larney was usually slow. Yet 
wind and rain, calm and thunder, 
affected him less than anyone, 
so that when we were slowed 
down in really bad conditions 
his speed seemed good. He was 
in the habit of explaining things 
to anyone who might listen, in 
terms that meant nothing at 
all to any of us. One day David 
wrote down one of these explana- 
tions, then demanding the mean- 
ing in words for the seamanship 
manual, read back, “ The in- 
verse exponential function of 
itself is differentiated prema- 
turely.” Like each of the 
other mates of watches, Larney 
was @ superb helmsman, and he 
delighted in steering when the 
sea was rough. 

That gale finished our ration 
of wind for some days to come. 
The barometer climbed high, and 
stayed high, giving much sun- 
shine and light variable winds 
coming from ahead. Sometimes 
the air would be quite calm, 
when even the flame of a match 
would hardly flicker. Yet the 
restless sea of the Gulf Stream 
was never still; it was as though 
simmering deep down it waited 
for the slightest breeze to stir 
up an uncomfortable motion, 
which would shake all the wind 
out of our sails. Once she lay 
rolling, with the sea’s glassy 
surface broken only by four half 
grape-fruit skins floating where 
they had been thrown overboard 
after lunch ; when the time came 
to wash up the supper in the sea, 
those four skins still floated 
beside her, like cups at a mad 
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hatter’s tea-party. Calms were 
much more trying than gales, 
which brought action, excite- 
ment and, in retrospect, satis- 
faction. 

By the ninth day we had 
covered a mere eight hundred 
and fifty miles, and lay be- 
ealmed in fog on the northern 
edge of the Gulf Stream, close 
to the Grand Banks. When 
wind came, it persisted from the 
east, suggesting that the anti- 
cyclone was centred to the 
north ; the very high barometer 
reading showed this centre could 
not be far off. To persist in our 
main plan would mean taking 
us straight into this centre, 
where even more calms would 
curse our progress. To the 


south of us lay the Gulf Stream, 
whose helpful current would 
urge us in the right direction, 


whether there was wind or calm. 
Yet when wind did come, the 
restlessness of the Gulf Stream 
sea slowed her, particularly when 
tacking to windward. However, 
we could not believe that these 
head-winds and calms would last 
much longer. Then again we 
had been unable to pick up any 
radio ice reports, and having 
seen no steamers at all as we 
crossed the main summer route, 
thought it quite possible that 
they might be diverted to the 
‘“* extra-summer track,” owing to 
bad ice conditions. As we had 
come so far north already it 
would add greatly to the distance 
to turn back into the Gulf 
Stream, and we would reach the 
great circle track a long distance 
behind the other three yachts, 
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which we believed to be going 
that way. 

At noon I was still undecided 
which way to turn, when Larney 
reported the fog clear, with an 
aircraft circling many miles to 
the south-east. From the lower 
cross-trees the binoculars dis- 
closed two masts of a ship, with 
between them two black shapes, 
made to look enormous by some 
mirage effect, signalling a ship 
not under command. We sailed 
off towards her with a quiet 
breeze coming up out of the 
east. 

It was three hours before we 
got close enough to distinguish 
all the details of a freighter of 
some five thousand tons, lying 
across the wind and sounding 
blasts on her siren as we were 
sighted. ‘*‘ What are you going 
to do, Skipper,’”’ asked the mate ; 
“take her in tow, or hoist her 
inboard?” It was hard to 
know what a tiny yacht, without 
even an auxiliary engine, could 
do for a ship a thousand times 
her size and many hundred miles 
from any land. Yet she was 
making every effort to attract 
attention. The question needed 
no answer when another ship 
was sighted coming up from the 
west. However, the incident 
had solved the previous problem 
of which route we should take. 
Having beaten twelve miles back 
to the south-east, it seemed an 
omen that we should abandon 
the northern route and make 
back for the Great Circle a 
hundred and thirty miles away. 

it proved a good omen; for 
after the race we learnt that 
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Caribee had indeed suffered many 
days of calm on the northern 
route, floating in a foggy sea 
right in the middle of the near- 
stationary anticyclone. We dis- 
covered, too, that Samuel Pepys 
got back to the Great Circle line 
well behind the other three 
yachts, and even allowing for 
her handicap, was a full day 
behind any. Fortunately we 
knew none of this at the time, 
but flogged on _ tenaciously 
through calms and light head- 
winds. 

Another Sunday came, to bring 
the week-end blow we had come 
to expect as our right. We had 
steered south-east, hoping to 
find the polar front, a strip of 
bad weather which separates the 
polar air mass from the tropical 
mass. During the very early 


hours of Sunday morning, 13th 


July, we ran into this front with 
its squalls, heavy rain, lightning, 
and brisk winds. The Gulf 
Stream current was setting fast 
to the east in that position, so 
the strong contrary wind set 
up such a_ steep sea that 
Samuel Pepys crashed off the 
top of nearly every wave. The 
violence with which her four 
tons landed each time seemed 
enough to drive the mast through 
the bottom of the boat, or at 
least loosen all her fastenings. 

It was unnecessary to call 
anyone else on deck to reef the 
mainsail. Waves were washing 
over the decks and cabin top in 
the dark, so before leaving the 
cockpit I hooked my life-line, 
three feet of stout rope leading 
from a canvas belt round my 
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waist, to the boat’s windward 
wire life-lines, running all round 
the deck edge. Then waiting 
until she had just recovered from 
a crash, I crept out on to the 
deck on all fours and crawled 
forward to the weather rigging. 
Here I held tight with one hand, 
transferring the life-line hook to 
the mast’s rigging with the 
other ; then again waiting for a 
good moment, I slung myself 
across to the mast and stood up 
safely, pressed by the weight of 
the wind against the mast, with 
spray hurling itself vainly against 
my oilskin smock and hood. 
The next stage was to feel for a 
thumb-screw, which would re- 
lease the mainsail slides as they 
slid down a track on the mast. 

Then I sat down firmly on the 
dinghy’s upturned bottom, with 
legs hooked safely round the 
mast and both hands free to 
work. The main halyard was 
lowered a foot, and re-secured, 
then a reefing-handle produced 
from the oilskin pocket to wind 
up a length of the sail’s foot 
round the boom. Again the 
halyard was lowered and another 
turn of sail taken round the 
boom, without at any time 
spilling any wind from the 
greater part of the sail. 

‘“* How’s that,” I yelled at the 
helmsman, “how’s the steer- 
ing?” ‘Much better,” an- 
swered Ian, ‘ but she’s still like 
a runaway horse with only one 
rein left.” ‘*‘ The wind may ease 
at any moment,” I replied, “ so 
we mustn’t waste it. This will 
do.” 

Dawn was welcome ; the baro- 
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meter’s fall had stopped after a 
dive of half an inch, and the 
wind began to ease from half a 
gale. The dim light showed a 
lively sea ten feet high. An hour 
later the sun found a gap in the 
clouds to peer out with bilious 
leer close above the sea on the 
port bow. It was an eerie scene 
in mid-Atlantic; on the port 
quarter, sea and cloud were cold 
ebony black, broken by pure 
white flecks of waves, which 
alone showed where the sea 
began ; on the starboard quarter 
a sickly rainbow was edging 
itself across hard-driven nimbus 
clouds. A moment later came 
a dramatic change of scene: a 
dim sameness all round, which- 
ever way you looked, the eye able 
to pierce no more than fifty yards 
through the great dollops of rain 
that battered down the wave- 
tops and hammered hard enough 
to sting the back of one’s head 
through the oilskin hood. It 
was a squall, so I hurried for- 
ward again with reefing-handle 
ready. 

In these conditions we worked 
the “ five-minute rule.” Five 
minutes after any reef had been 
rolled on to the main-boom, one 
roll was taken off again. Per- 
haps it would need to go straight 
back, but often the easing of the 
wind had not been noticed 
through our oilskin clothing. 
Other squalls followed, showing 
the Gulf Stream magnificent, yet 
frightening, in its variety. Buta 
front should mean a change of 
wind, so we hoped for a better 
direction as the barometer began 
to rise. The wind shifted forty 
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degrees, but an hour later it 
was nearly back to its previous 
direction, straight from England. 


The weather settled down 
again to light winds and frequent 
fog, and we had more than half- 
way to go after a fortnight at sea. 
One morning the fog still hid the 
horizon at noon, although the 
sun’s glare overhead showed that 
the fog-bank was low. Then in 
mid-afternoon the ery, ‘“‘ Horizon 
in sight ’’ took me on deck with 
the sextant. Down below again, 
I worked steadily through the 
calculations, when a far more 
excited cry came from Ian, 
“Sail in sight.” In such a 
moment no cry could cause more 
excitement. 

The binoculars showed a yacht 
four miles to the south, and at 
once disclosed two masts. The 
only two-masted yacht in the 
race was Caribee. I went below 
and returned with slide-rule and 
handicap allowances; by then 
Caribee should have been sixty 
hours ahead of us, so it could 
only be her if some damage had 
been suffered. In fact it would 
be strange for us to catch up any 
of the yachts in the race after so 
long at sea. We thought of 
other yachts; Bloodhound had 
left Bermuda two days before 
the race and was bound for 
England; although not racing, 
she was a very fast yacht, 
bigger than any in the race, so 
should have been five days ahead. 
The strange ship’s genoa still 
obscured any view abaft it, so 
the clue of Bloodhound’s tanned 
mainsail did not help. There 
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was another possibility in Lutine, 
another big yacht, withdrawn 
from the race before the start 
owing to a leak. But we did not 
expect her to have sailed soon 
enough. 

Bloodhound seemed the most 
likely, yet we did not want it 
to be her. She had long been 
our idol among the big yachts, 
with ‘ Bloodhound -fashion” a 
criterion of good seamanship, so 
we did not even want to think 
of her making a slow passage. 
David plumped for Bloodhound 
and set off thinking up explana- 
tions for her tardiness. A few 
minutes later the yacht’s bow 
rose momentarily above the hori- 
zon to show white. ‘ Then it 
must be Caribee,”’ said Ian with 
conviction, and it was his turn 
to give explanations for her 
delay. We knew how carefully 
she had been prepared for the 
race, so it was hard enough to 
think of any plausible reason ; 
yet it seemed unlikely that any 
other sailing yacht of this size 
should chance our way, sixteen 
hundred miles from England and 
about the same from America. 

Larney had been deep in 
thought for the past half-hour. 
‘““ Supposing,’ he said with de- 
liberation, ‘ supposing Lutine’s 
leak proved to be nothing much, 
and supposing she sailed two or 
three days behind us; then she 
could be here.” 

“ Rubbish,” exclaimed David 
with mock heat, “she couldn’t 
possibly have started so soon ; 
the race would have been delayed 
if that was all. No, it’s one of 
those phantom ships and it’s 
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really due to the mate feeding 
us On mushroom soup, with no 
vitamins.” 

A minute later I could see the 
colour of her mizzen-mast. It 
was varnished, while Caribee’s 
was painted white. ‘ She’s 
Iutine,” we all agreed. Each 
yacht held her course, taking us 
a hundred yards across her bows ; 
then Lutine tacked to come up 
under our lee. 

With a light steady breeze 
from the east we sailed side by 
side at four knots, exchanging 
messages by semaphore and hail- 
ing. Her leak had been quickly 
made good, so she had sailed 
two days after the start of our 
race. 

The Atlantic seemed quite 
different after this extraordinary 
meeting. The sea was calm, 
save for a gentle swell whose 
presence we should not have 
noticed but for Lutine’s move- 
ment. We were running out of 
the Gulf Stream’s restlessness ; 
we were nearly half-way to 
England, and we could sit in the 
cockpit chatting with friends in 
another yacht. Even the escort 
of stormy petrels had deserted 
us, not to return until Zutine 
was three miles clear; then 
twenty of them wheeled round 
the boat with a quick-action 
flight like swallows. Later, when 
it was dark, some came nearly 
into the cockpit. 

How secure we felt that night 
to know another yacht, with its 
crew of humans like ourselves, 
was within ten miles! In the 
first night watch we could see 
the twinkle of her light on our 
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lee bow. About midnight the 
breeze backed a point; we 
tacked to take advantage of it, 
and soon lost sight of her astern. 
Next day we made early pre- 
parations for a special dinner to 
celebrate the occasion and the 
half-way mark on the chart. 
As Ian got out the tinned 
whole chicken, presented by a 
kind American friend, he told 
me that only one thing was 
needed to complete our satis- 
faction, and that was a change 
of wind. ‘“‘ Not one of your 
week-end gales,’’ he explained. 
‘“T’d like a fresh wind from the 
south for a few days; not far 
enough round for the spinnaker, 
just a broad reach, and then we 
might win the race perhaps.” 
That night we opened a bottle 
of hock, presented by the Naval 
Commander -in- Chief at Ber- 
muda, and our only bottle of 
wine on board. The conversation 
ranged over the arrangements 
when we should reach Plymouth. 
“Why not make it Sunday,” 
said David hopefully, with fifteen 
hundred miles and ten days to 
go. Larney was more careful 
with his hopes and suggested 
some time that week as a pos- 
sibility. We felt that Larney 
was being over-cautious, yet all 
the evidence was against David’s 
hopes, and Larney proved right. 
At midnight the stars shone 
brightly overhead, but across our 
bows stretched a bank of gloomi- 
ness looking like a front. Soon 
an opaque black umbrella was 
overhead, and the wind came in 
little short gusts, with none of 
the malice of the Gulf Stream 
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squalls. She would shoot ahead 
at seven knots, then dawdle 
at four. Nothing drastic was 
imminent, so I went below for 
a radio signal. I listened to the 
distant voice from America: 
“When the tone returns the 
time will be ten forty-five P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time,” and 
fixed my eye on the watch’s 
hand, when suddenly Ian’s voice 
shouted urgently, ‘‘ She’s free, 
it’s shifted in a gust ; she’s free.” 
I scrambled on deck to trim the 
sails, with the wind seventy 
degrees on the bow as she 
pointed for England. The voice 
still told the time in the cabin 
below, but I felt it was not even 
safe to go and switch it off lest 
the wind change back again 
while I was below. Half an hour 
passed with the new wind un- 
changed, then an hour had gone 
by, and it still blew steadily 
from the south. The relief after 
80 many days head-wind was like 
passing from dank monsoon 
stickiness to an air-conditioned 
room. ‘ Was it Sophie’s chicken 
that brought the luck?’’ asked 
Ian, “ or perhaps the Admiral’s 
wine.” 

Day after day Samuel Pepys 
kept up a superb pace; one 
hundred and fifty-eight miles 
the first whole day, one hundred 
and sixty miles the next, and 
then one hundred and sixty- 
seven to give her the best run 
of her whole record of fast sail- 
ing; she kept it up to cover 
nine hundred and fifteen miles in 
six days, which was very good 
going for a boat so small. It was 
thrilling, but far from easy-going. 
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There was rain much of the 
time and the sea really looked 
like the Atlantic; grey - green 
with rather dirty-looking white 
horses; @® wave came aboard 
about every half-hour. The day 
of our fastest run was a week- 
end again. Then the wind in- 
creased in squalls, although the 
sea was never 80 uneasy as 
in the Gulf Stream. At dusk 
I wondered whether to keep 
up the biggest headsail, which 
stretched its foot right from the 
bows to beside the helmsman, 
who was quite unable to see 
under it with the ship well 
heeled. This meant an extra 


man on deck as look-out, for we 
were near the steamer tracks 
again. The sail hauled her along 
fast, so it stayed up. 

With the middle watch, the 
weight of wind was enough to 


heel her until the big sail’s foot 
dragged through the wave-tops, 
reducing her speed. It was time 
to change down; a rough sea 
and blinding lightning called for 
all hands. David was awash in 
his position sitting right forward, 
but well secured by his life-line ; 
Ian, with legs round the mast, 
was getting almost as much sea 
over him. Yet the evolution 
went smoothly, and she sailed a 
trifle faster with the smaller sail 
hoisted. There were two more 
sail shifts that night before the 
biggest foresail was again hoisted 
before the first light of dawn. 
Record runs in mid-Atlantic can 
only be achieved with strenuous 
effort. 

On the twenty-third day out 
there were less than five hundred 
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miles left to Plymouth. About 
dawn I tuned the radio to the 
first news broadcast we had 
heard since sailing. Even the 
man just off duty from the 
middle watch woke with a start 
when a yacht’s name was men- 
tioned. Caribee had finished the 
race a couple of hours before, 
while both other big yachts had 
been sighted in the English 
Channel. There was an im- 
patient hush as I fumbled with 
slide-rule and handicap list, be- 
fore announcing the situation. 
‘** We must finish by 6.28 P.M. on 
Monday to beat Caribee. That’s 
four days and twelve hours, 
with four hundred and fifty-one 
miles to go.” 

An excited babble of conversa- 
tion broke out at this good 
news. ‘‘ Only a hundred miles 
a day,” said Ian. ‘ We can’t 
miss those red socks.” But I 
had previously heard the ship- 
ping weather forecast and broke 
up the dawn hilarity by quite 
unnecessarily snapping at the 
mate. That forecast was right. 
An hour later the wind failed, to 
leave the boat scarcely making 
headway, with a ten-foot-high 
swell running from the north- 
west. Never has a calm been 
more trying. For hour after 
hour she averaged less than two 
knots; sometimes she stopped 
altogether with the sea’s glassy 
surface frosted by drizzle. 

Several Breton fishermen 
chugged up close to have a look, 
but instead of gaining some 
sense of security my disgruntled 
mind made them only a menace, 
which might run us down in the 
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poor visibility at night. Through 
the darkness what wind we met 
came from ahead as it slowly 
backed to the north. By day- 
light, far from covering the 
hundred miles we needed, she 
had gone only forty-two in a full 
day. The situation was critical 
and I realised that showing my 
disgruntled feelings was the last 
way to help our laborious pro- 
gress ; even the mate and bosun 
were depressed. They had weeks 
previously started some joke 
about a colourful rugger jersey, 
which I had only worn when the 
wind blew a gale; I sought out 
this “ horror shirt’? to distract 
feelings from the misery of near 
alm. It brought a horror, but 
not the type expected. 

We still lay among the fisher- 
men motoring slowly round 
with great long booms for their 
tunny-fish lines stretched out 
like grasshopper’s antenz on 
either side. Several had sig- 
nalled suggesting a gift of fish, 
but our provisions were ample 
and we could not waste the 
chance of a gust to lower a boat. 
The swell had quietened during 
the night, but still ran with long 
waves six feet high, making any 
close contact dangerous. How- 
ever, trawler Raymonde was not 
easily put off, and steamed up 
close under our stern, a fisher- 
man standing ready in the bows 
with a fine fish. We pointed at 
the outstretched boom, which 
some of the crew hoisted up 
until nearly vertical. I hurled 
the log-line at them, hoping the 
fish would be secured to it before 
the trawler came any closer. 
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“She won’t answer the tiller,” 
said David when I looked his 
way; ‘“‘no steerage-way left.” 
When the trawler’s bow was six 
feet off our side, Ian lobbed over 
a tin of coffee, but we saw that 
the fisherman held a bottle of 
wine as well as the fish and 
would not risk throwing the 
bottle. Closer still she edged, 
until a swell steeper than normal 
rolled her towards us, forcing 
the long fishing-boom against 
Samuel Pepys’s masthead. At 
once the trawler’s engine snorted 
at full speed astern, but already 
the tunny lines were fast round 
the mast and rigging. ‘ Her 
boom will go before our mast,”’ 
I murmured hopefully, but all 
the gear was made of stout stuff 
and as the trawler backed away 
nothing parted until the boat 
had been heeled well over. For- 


tunately no damage was done in 
Samuel Pepys. 
Raymonde was still 
turbed, and returned to pick up 
the end of the rope and the cork 
float, which we had hurled to 
the maximum distance from the 


unper- 


yacht. We got our fish and 
bottle of wine, but better still, 
the meeting brought great luck 
with a fine breath of wind from 
the north. With sails trimmed 
and all squared off, Ian came 
aft with mock salute: “‘ Deputa- 
tion to see the skipper, sir, 
please.” ‘* Well?’ I answered, 
uncertain of his joke. ‘ With 
due respects, sir, please, the 
erew would like the skipper to 
remove his horror shirt.’ 
Sunday arrived again, and 
this time all would have wel- 
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comed a gale so long as it blew 
not from the east. There was to 
be no gale, nor any veering of 
wind either. With a clear sky 
the breeze continued fresh from 
north-north-east, increasing in 
the afternoon to a strong wind 
that drove her past the Scillies, 
unseen to the north. Hour by 
hour our chances improved, but 
we could still be becalmed or 
held by a foul tide in the 
Channel. With the sun scarcely 
obscured since dawn, and visi- 
bility at its clearest, navigation 
was no problem. Already we 
knew to within a few minutes 
when I could climb up on to the 
boom and expect to see land. 
Yet that in no way lessened the 
thrill of the landfall on the 
twenty-sixth day since leaving 
land astern. It mattered not a 
jot then whether we were first or 
last in the race ; we had crossed 
the Atlantic with our own efforts, 
and England was in sight. It 
was Land’s End, some twenty 
miles to the northward. The 
sea smoothed out quickly, so she 
fled through the water without 
even spray coming aboard. With 
sunset the lighthouse lit up; 
the Lizard’s triple flash showed 
fine on the port bow. Our 
course had been laid off for a 
spot one mile south of the 
Lizard Lighthouse, so nothing 
had been lost by careless naviga- 
tion. The coast of Cornwall 
grew closer in the darkness, 
until the sea was quite calm, but 
the cliffs of Mullion kept much 
of the wind too. As she dropped 
back to four knots, and then 
to three, anxiety increased with 
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only another hour before the tide 
turned against us at the Lizard. 
Minutes felt like hours, and I 
imagined her held in bonds for 
another six hours until the tide 
again turned in our favour. 
Slowly the angle of each triple 
flash grew broader on the bow. 
So I called up Ian to man the 
signalling-torch, keen to signal 
the news of our arrival in the 
Channel so that our families 
could be told. The coastguard 
station on Lizard Point answered 
the flashes. ‘‘ Bad luck,” they 
signalled back ; “‘ you are last.” 
This discouraged no one; for, 
because of our size, we could 
expect no other order of arrival; 
the handicap would give us a 
chance to change the result. 
The times of the big yachts were 
already known from the radio, 
only news of Joliette was needed. 
She had passed the coastguards 
only ten hours before us, which 
meant that Caribee was still the 
target — forty-one miles with 
nineteen hours to go. We might 
yet be becalmed, the wind was 
so light. But once clear of the 
cliffs the wind came again briskly. 
It was after breakfast on a 
bright sunny morning when we 
could first distinguish separate 
fields, a church, and then houses 
above Rame Head ; while Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse stood like a 
sentinel out to sea. A few more 
minutes and Plymouth Break- 
water fort peeped round Penlee 
Point ; at once pin-prick points 
of light from the fort signalled a 
request for our identity. Then 
Plymouth Hoe opened up as we 
turned north to tack for the last 
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two miles to the finish. I gave 
no order, but the crew moved to 
their racing stations, lying along 
the windward side of the deck ; 
however far we had sailed, we 
would finish the race in style. 

A fishing-vessel was chugging 
quietly out of the Sound’s en- 
trance, her course well clear of 
our track. Suddenly she turned 
towards us, hooting like a thing 
gone mad; her crew were on 
deck waving and shouting, as 
though Samuel Pepys was sailing 
into some dangerous area. 

“ Look out,” said David, ‘*‘ he 
may want to give you a fish.” 

By then the signals of the 
crew were quite clear; they, at 
least, thought that Plymouth- 
based Samuel Pepys would win 
the Trans-Atlantic race, and 
were determined to be the first 
to welcome us. 
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The last half-mile to the 
finishing-line felt the shortest of 
all the course. ‘‘ Over,” I said 
quietly, too excited to risk more 
than a whisper, “ fall out racing 
stations.” 

“*T think,” said Larney, look- 
ing seriously at his watch with- 
out any sign of excitement, 
““ when the figures are confirmed 
we may have bettered the cor- 
rected times of the other yachts.” 

“* Let’s face it, man,”’ shouted 
David with indignation ; ‘“‘ we’ve 
won.” 

Within Plymouth’s inner har- 
bour we berthed alongside Joli- 
ette, and sat on deck with her 
crew and our family friends. A 
telegraph boy handed down a 
buff envelope, which I opened, 
and read: “ Congratulations 
from all aboard Caribee. Red 
socks are being washed.” 





EL CONGRESO ARGENTINO. 


BY H. N. B. 


‘“* But really you ought not to 
leave the country without going 
to a sitting of the Chamber of 
Deputies, especially as you aren’t 
coming back,’ said my colleague 
M. “ You'll find it interesting 
to compare it with what happens 
in your own House of Commons.” 

He went on to offer to intro- 
duce me, and a companion if I 
chose to take one, and suggested 
the following Wednesday, when 
he understood that the pro- 
ceedings might be lively. He 
did not say why, but as he was 
strongly opposed to the policy 
of the Government, and prob- 
ably had inside information of 
the moves of the Opposition, the 
opportunity seemed too good to 
miss. Accordingly I invited P., 
a young Englishman on my 
staff, to join me in the visit, 
and at the appointed time the 
three of us made our way 
through the hot streets to the 
Palacio del Congreso. 

M., an old and trusted em- 
ployee ef my company, spoke 
English fairly fluently, and 
understood it perfectly, but when 
we were about to enter the 
building he warned us to talk 
Spanish only, once we were 
inside, and not to speak to each 
other in English. “It is in- 
advisable,” he said. His warn- 
ing was not without reason. In 
Argentina today it is almost an 
offence in itself to be British. 
The wave of xenophobia, which 


is passing over the country, is not 
directed solely against us, but 
a great deal of it is. And this 
is the more surprising when it is 
remembered what British enter- 
prise and British capital have 
done for the country. 

It was an Englishman named 
Miller, of the Estancia “ La 
Caledonia” not far from Buenos 
Aires, who imported the first 


Shorthorn bull and laid the 


foundation of the once-magnifi- 
cent herds in Argentina. (His 
grandson was on my staff: a 
most able young man.) The 


herds have been sadly depleted 


by successive years of drought, 
and by the Argentine Govern- 
ment’s policy of not allowing 
the breeders sufficient profit to 
make the game worth the candle. 
The principal railways were 
financed with British capital; 
and the port of Ingeniero White, 
with its enormous grain ele- 
vators, one of the chief outlets 
of the wheat-growing zone of 
the country, was built with it. 
The water-supply of Ingeniero 
White and the neighbouring 
town of Bahia Blanca was pro- 
vided until recently by a British 
company, which was taken over 
when the railways were pur- 
chased. The Gas Company in 
Buenos Aires, which provides 
gas for the whole city and its 
more than three million in- 
habitants, was expropriated some 
six or seven years ago, and 
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is still not paid for. The 
list of concerns established by 
British capital and giving em- 
ployment to tens of thousands 
of Argentines could be extended 
enormously, but these few in- 
stances will suffice. 

The present dominant party 
refers to the decades when British 
and other foreign capital was 
opening up the country as the 
era of capitalist exploitation. 
No one denies that a long time 
ago profits were good, and 
no one will suggest that those 
who invested their money were 
moved by altruistic motives. 
For many years past, however, 
profits have been small, or non- 
existent, because of the restric- 
tions placed upon the concerns 
in question. The railways, for 
example, were not permitted to 
raise either fares or freight rates 


in order to meet running costs. 
The same applied to the Anglo- 
Argentine Tramways and Under- 
ground Railway. The fare when 
I went out to Buenos Aires was 
10 cents anywhere within the 


capital. Now it is 50 cents, 
and even at that rate the 
Transport Corporation of the 
City of Buenos Aires (formed to 
take over the transport of the 
city) cannot pay its way. Rail- 
way fares and freight rates have 
also been increased enormously. 

Quite recently middle - aged 
and elderly British citizens in 
business, men of the highest 
integrity with records of thirty 
years or more of honest work in 
the country, were arrested and 
held incomunicado for many 
days, on suspicion merely and 
with no charge laid against 
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them. One Englishman, a friend 
of mine, over seventy years of 
age and an exporter for practi- 
cally half a century, was arrested 
a couple of years ago and lodged 
in the common jail because (it 
was alleged) one of his Argentine 
clerks had forged sundry of the 
innumerable documents required 
by the Government in connec- 
tion with export business. My 
friend was in poor health, and 
it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and then only after inter- 
vention by the Embassy, that 
he was transferred to the British 
Hospital. Even there a police- 
man was stationed outside the 
door of his room and no one was 
allowed to go in. Argentina 
is an uncomfortable place for 
British citizens today. 
Theoretically the country is 
ruled by a democratic govern- 
ment and the members of Con- 
gress freely elected. At the 
election of 1946, in which the 
Peronista Party won its first 
victory at the polls, an Argentine 
friend went to register his vote. 
He told me that at the polling 
booth his documents were 
checked. Then the official in 
charge took a voting-paper from 
the pile on the table, marked it, 
put it in the ballot- box, and 
handed my friend his documents 
again with the words: “ You 
can go now ; you’ve voted.” 
The Opposition, to all intents 
and purposes, is powerless. 
‘La Prensa,’ a sane and well- 
balanced newspaper of standing 
in Spanish-speaking countries 
equal to that of ‘The Times,’ 
was closed down by methods 
known to the whole world and 
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universally condemned, simply 
because of its implacable opposi- 
tion to the Government. The 
B.B.C. broadcast comments on 
the case, and in reprisal re- 
transmission of B.B.C. pro- 
grammes in the country was 
forbidden for some time. 

The Spanish Press of the 
country, with a few unimportant 
exceptions, is under the thumb 
of the Government, as also 
are the broadcasting stations. 
Even religious services broad- 
cast from the Anglican Pro- 
Cathedral, including the text 
of the Bishop’s address, had to 
be vetted by the appropriate 
department before permission 
for the transmission could be 
obtained. 

The establishment by the 
Government of concentration 
camps in the frigid zone of 
Tierra del Fuego (in a climate 
which the same Government 
decided a few years ago was too 
rigorous for criminals, and closed 
the penal settlement at Ushaia 
in consequence), to which people 
who oppose them will be sent, 
is the clearest indication that 
the country is no longer being 
ruled democratically. 

Congress has two houses, the 
Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate. The latter is the Upper 
House, but it is in the former, 
the Lower, that the real power 
lies. M. had furnished himself 
with a deputy’s personal pass, 
which secured our admission by 
a door reserved for deputies and 
their guests, and a salute from 
the policeman on guard. 

The session was due to start 
at three o’clock, but M. had 
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warned us (somewhat unneces- 
sarily, seeing that we had both 
lived in the country for some 
years) that probably it would 
start late. Nothing starts on 
time in Argentina nowadays— 
except an occasional broadcast, 
and, much more rarely, a train. 
We filled in the time drinking 
black coffee and in conversation 
about people who came and 
went. The consumption of coffee 
in Argentina must be very high 
indeed ; for at most hours of the 
day and night—eertainly until 
three in the morning in Buenos 
Aires—the cafés and bars are 
crowded with men drinking it. 
It is usually taken black and 
very strong, and nearly always 
is of excellent quality. The 
habit probably accounts for the 
prevalence of liver trouble among 
male Argentines over about 
twenty-five years of age. 

M. seemed to know most of 
the deputies by sight, and some 
of them came up to speak to 
him. Most of these were 
members of the Radical Party 
(the Opposition), and to them 
he introduced us. Among them 
were some whom he described 
as warm friends of Britain, and 
one in particular, the son of 
an Englishman, is courageous 
almost to the point of fool- 
hardiness in criticising the 
Government. 

Just before half-past three a 
bell began to ring insistently. 

“That's to get the deputies 
into the Chamber,” said M. 
“Wait here while I find out if 
there are enough to form a 
quorum.” 

He came back a few minutes 
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later. There were not, and we 
sat and drank more coffee until 
the bell went again half an hour 
later. This time he felt no 
doubt, and he led us along 
passages until we came to a 
door; outside it a uniformed 
official was standing. M. spoke 
with him briefly (they seemed 
to be old friends) and we were 
shown into a sort of box, big 
enough to seat a dozen in three 
rows of four, level with, and to 
the right of, the dais on which 
the President of the Chamber 
would sit. The box, M. ex- 
plained, was reserved for dis- 
tinguished visitors, and we had 
seats in the front row. There 
was @ similar box to the left of 
the dais, and it filled up during 
the sitting. M. pointed out the 
public galleries, which were fairly 
full, and among the visitors 


there were quite a number of 
ladies. 

Below the public galleries, 
which are not unlike the pro- 
menade in the old Queen’s Hall, 
is a row of boxes each capable 


of holding six people. The 
three immediately facing the 
President are reserved for the 
President of the Nation and his 
guests—should he care to attend 
a session: he rarely does. This 
afternoon one of the boxes was 
occupied for a short time by one 
lady, and another by a lady 
with a child. 

The stenographers who at- 
tempt to take a _ verbatim 
record of the proceedings have 
® small table immediately below 
the dais. There were three 
present during our visit, of 
whom two were writing at any 
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given moment. We did not see 
a Press Gallery, though ‘ La 
Prensa’ used to publish very 
full and at times verbatim ac- 
counts, and obviously had re- 
porters at the sittings. Reports 
in different papers nowadays are 
often in identical wording, so it 
seems probable that official re- 
ports only are used. As things 
are, in any case, no free comment 
is permitted—unless in favour 
of the Government—so the main- 
tenance of a staff by any news- 
paper there would be a waste of 
money. 

As the deputies strolled in, 
M. had a word for us about 
several of them. One very 
stout individual, formerly a 
lorry - driver, who looked like 
a butcher, was familiar to us 
by name. He and a fellow- 
Peronista deputy had been re- 
sponsible, under the excuse of 
inquiring into anti-Government 
propaganda during the past 
several months, for closing down 
many newspapers in the pro- 
vinces. They had far exceeded 
the powers given to them by 
Congress. 

“ Yes,” said M., “ that is V. 
He looks like a Chicago gangster, 
doesn’t he? (Argentines are 
familiar with such from films.) 
He’s not so popular with his 
own party as he used to be, and 
if he didn’t know too much he’d 
have been got rid of before now. 
He’s really too dangerous to be 
beaten up like B. and R. were, 
or bumped off.” He mentioned 
the names of a student of the 
University of Buenos Aires, who 
was all but murdered by the 
police in the Province of Buenos 
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Aires, and of a former member 
of the party who turned to the 
Opposition because he was dis- 
illusioned and disgusted by what 
was happening. He was shot, 
but recovered and escaped from 
the country. 

It was some time after we 
took our seats before the session 
began, and we had ample time 
to look about us. The building 
in which Congress meets occupies 
the greater part of a city block 
(approximately 12,000 square 
yards), though the Chamber of 
Deputies itself is comparatively 
small, and does not account for 
more than a mere fraction of 
the total area covered. The 


remainder of the space is taken 
up by offices of Congress, the 
Library and so on, in three 
floors surrounding the Chamber 


on three sides. The Chamber is 
not unlike a theatre in appear- 
ance and layout, and it has a 
steeply raked floor. The roof is 
dome-shaped, almost entirely of 
coloured glass, of which a good 
deal goes to make up the 
national arms. It is brilliantly 
lighted from the outside, so that 
one gets the impression that the 
place is flooded with sunshine, 
a remarkable and pleasing effect, 
enhanced by the air-condition- 
ing. During more than four 
hours the air was never in the 
least hot or stale, though most 
of the deputies smoked at one 
time or another. Visitors are 
not allowed to smoke. 

The President of the Chamber 
sits on a dais in the middle, and 
at the front, of what would be 
the stage. Immediately below 
him are the members of the 
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Government—Cabinet Ministers 
and others—who need not be 
elected members of the Chamber, 
and frequently are not. All that 
is necessary is that they shall be 
native-born Argentines and over 
a certain age. Members of the 
Chamber and of the Senate 
must also be native born, over 
twenty-four years of age for 
the former and over thirty for 
the latter. 

Behind the accommodation for 
Ministers are the seats of the 
deputies, in six semi-circular 
rows. Each has a small desk 
with a sloping lid, which can be 
lifted to expose a locker beneath, 
like a school desk in England, 
and behind this the deputy sits 
in a deeply upholstered leather 
revolving armchair. There are 
about 180 deputies, and each 
one has his own place, though 
it is unusual for every one to 
be oceupied. The layout does 
not permit of the Government 
and the Opposition facing one 
another across a gangway, as 
at Westminster. But members 
of the Opposition, numbering 
forty-four at the time of our 
visit, of whom twenty-one were 
either in prison or had fled from 
the country, do sit together. 

On the front of each desk is a 
small microphone, with switches 
for making it alive or dead. 
When a deputy wishes to speak 
he puts up his hand (I believe 
he may also give notice to the 
President, in which case he will 
be called on) and attracts the 
attention of the President by 
wagging it about or clicking his 
fingers, in much the same way 
as children, eager to ask or 
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answer a question, do at school. 
When he has been called on he 
makes his microphone alive and 
proceeds to address the Chamber, 
seated. There is no hat to be 
passed round, as at Westminster. 
Some of the deputies have little 
idea of microphone technique, 
and since there is often a babel 
of sound from private conversa- 
tions, it is practically impossible 
at times to hear what is being 
said. 

To one side of the dais stands 
a tall flag- pole. When the 
President came in to take his 
seat he called on one of the 
deputies, who came forward 
smartly and raised and broke 
the national flag. This cere- 
mony, which is always performed 
before proceedings begin, was 
followed by vigorous applause. 

Each deputy had an order 


paper, and some had come early 


to study it. One Opposition 
member evidently intended to 
make reference to previous de- 
bates ; for he sent an usher to 
the library for sundry volumes 
of the ‘ Diario de las sesiones,’ 
which corresponds to Hansard, 
though published, usually, sev- 
eral weeks late. 

“The first item,’ said M., 
‘“‘ will be the homenajes ” (trib- 
utes paid to individuals by the 
Chamber). 

Some of the speeches intro- 
ducing the motions were de- 
livered and others were read; 
for there is no rule, apparently, 
against reading a speech. Some 
were to the point and com- 
mendably brief, while others 
were discursive and wandered 
far from it. Not all the deputies 
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who addressed the Chamber were 
good speakers, but one or two 
were excellent. Each motion, 
unless it met with opposition, 
was approved without a vote, 
and everyone present, deputies 
and visitors alike, stood in silence 
until the President rang a tiny 
bell to indicate that we might 
sit down again. 

Sundry of these motions were 
carried with the utmost cordi- 
ality, until a member of the 
Opposition moved that tribute 
be paid to deceased journalists. 
He went on to refer also to 
members of the profession who 
had been deprived of their liveli- 
hood because their papers had 
been closed by the Government. 
Then the ructions began. There 
was loud opposition, especially 
from the lorry-driver. The debate 
began to get heated, and several 
deputies omitted to seek the 
President’s permission before be- 
ginning to speak. Nor did they 
address themselves to him, or 
confine themselves to the point. 
They began to hurl personal 
abuse at one another, until P. 
and I wondered whether some 
of the books lying on the desks 
might not be used presently as 
missiles. 

I turned to M. 
happens now ?”’ 

‘** You'll see in a moment,” he 
replied. 

We saw, or rather we heard 
and saw; for the President had 
put his finger on a button on 
his desk and set ten fire-alarm 
bells clanging. Each was about 
fourteen inches in diameter and 
there was one over each door 
into the Chamber, including the 
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one immediately behind us. The 
row was simply deafening. We 
could no longer hear the men 
who were on their feet hurling 
abuse at each other, even though 
one was no more than five 
yards from us. We could only 
see their lips moving, and judge 
from shaken fists that argument 
had passed the bounds of de- 
corum. Presently they gave up 
the unequal struggle and sat 
down. The bells began to 
quieten, but before they were 
silent the lorry-driver was on 
his feet again shouting at the 
Radical who had proposed the 
motion. The President pressed 
his button again and this time 
the bells rang for a shorter time, 
only to start up again almost at 
once. This happened five times, 
and the mover of the motion 
had not completed his speech. 
It was obvious that the Govern- 
ment party, or some members 
of it, did not intend to allow 
him to do so, and finally he 
accepted the situation and sat 
down, defeated. 

The President held a whis- 
pered consultation with some- 
one sitting at his right hand, 
and further motions of homage 
were deferred while it was rapidly 
moved that the reply to a Note 
recently received from the British 
Government about the estab- 
lishment of Argentine bases in 
the Antarctic be read. This 
was agreed without debate, and 
the document, which was very 
long, was read very quickly by 
an Official. 

The reply was approved, and 
the deputies and visitors stood 
and clapped vigorously. P. and 
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I rose too, but we clapped 
without enthusiasm, feeling 
somewhat traitorous, seeing that 
the document was merely a 
baseless defence of the most 
barefaced trespass. P. was in 
the Navy during the war and 
liked the situation as little as I 
did. ‘When in Rome .. .,” 
however, and we had to think 
of M., whose home was in the 
country, and who would suffer, 
possibly, if we did anything to 
draw unwelcome attention to 
ourselves or to him. 

On the wall of the Chamber 
to one side of the dais, but in 
full view of the President, was 
what looked like a large panel of 
ground glass. I asked M. what 
it was. 

“Tt records the votes,” he 
said. ‘* You'll see it in action 
presently.” There was no time 
for him to explain further at the 
moment because the President 
was on his feet, and adjourned 
the Chamber for a recess after 
no more than an hour and a half. 
Some of the deputies went out, 
but the President did not. A 
number left their seats and 
walked round to talk to friends. 
It was noticeable that none of 
the Government party came to 
speak to members of the Opposi- 
tion, and one felt that there was 
more than a little real bitterness 
and rancour between the two 
sides. 

Most of those who left the 
Chamber probably went for 
refreshments, M. said, though 
throughout the sitting ushers 
had been going to and fro with 
trays of coffee, maté cocido (an 
infusion of yerba maté, Para- 
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guayan tea, which is the national 
beverage, always served now in 
Government offices instead of 
coffee, by decree), lemonade, 
orange-juice, and other drinks. 
(When I left Buenos Aires tea 
was almost unobtainable, except 
from “ under the counter,” at 
about twenty shillings or more a 
pound, hence none was served 
during the session.) 

One usher had gone round 
several times with a large meat- 
dish piled high with sweets, to 
which most of the deputies had 
helped themselves. The Argen- 
tine has a very sweet tooth. 
M. explained that nothing alco- 
holic might be served in the 
Chamber itself, though those 
who felt the need for something 
stronger and more stimulating 
than fresh fruit-juice might get 
it at one of the bars in the 
building. 

The cellar of Congress is re- 
puted to be well stocked with 
choice wines, mainly imported. 
Most people in Argentina drink 
wine, and the vino del pais is 
put on the table of every cheap 
restaurant in the country as 
water is put on the table in 
England. When I first went to 
Argentina this red wine used to 
cost about sevenpence a quart. 
It tastes like a mixture of red 
ink and vinegar, though some of 
the native wines are quite drink- 
able. There are two reasons for 
the habit of wine-drinking. In 
the first place, the population is 
largely of Spanish and Italian 
descent—50 per cent of the 
populace had Italian forebears— 
and both Spain and Italy are 
wine - drinking countries. The 
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second reason is the widespread 
distrust of the water. This 
was justified originally, and to 
some extent still is, because 
although the Obras Sanitarias 
de la Nacion has done and still 
is doing magnificent work in 
connection with water - supply 
over the whole country, there 
are still some supplies of doubt- 
ful quality. But in the atten- 
tion paid to purity of water 
Argentina is far ahead of most 
countries in South America ; 
the central laboratories in Buenos 
Aires that handle the matter 
could hardly be improved upon, 
and the staff is most capable. 
After an interval of about ten 
minutes the President resumed 
the session and one of the 
Government deputies stood up 
and began to read a speech. He 
was practically inaudible and 


very few paid any attention to 


him. The deputy immediately 
in front of him, one of his own 
party, opened and read an 
evening paper he had been 
out to buy. The subject of the 
speech, which we could not 
follow because we could only 
hear a word here and there, was 
evidently not contentious. The 
Chamber barely had a quorum 
at the time. 

An interesting question raised 
by a member of the Opposition 
dealt with the dilution of wine 
in the provinces of Mendoza 
and San Juan, the two principal 
wine-producing provinces of the 
country. When the member rose 
to speak, M. whispered to us: 
“ Listen carefully to this man. 
He’s got the best brains in the 
party, and if ever the Radicals 
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come to power he’ll take very 
high office.” 

He spoke very well, making 
his points clearly and (surpris- 
ingly for one born in the country) 
almost dispassionately. The alco- 
holic content, he said, was 
being reduced by some two per 
cent (from about 13°5 to 11°5 
per cent) by the addition of 
water, and the diluted product 
paid full national taxes, as if it 
had been the unadulterated wine. 
He alleged that this fraud on 
the public—he made no bones 
about using that precise term— 
was being committed by order of 
the National Government to raise 
money, though they maintained 
that it was done with a view to 
safeguarding the health of the 
people. In consequence, the 
inhabitants were being cheated 
out of something like two hun- 
dred million pesos a _ year, 
roughly five million pounds at 
the rate of exchange then 
current. 

His allegations were rebutted 
—the facts could not be denied— 
by a member of the official 
party, the Minister who should 
have dealt with the matter not 
being in attendance. (There was 
no Minister present all the time 
we were there.) The rebuttal 
was courteous at first, though 
vigorous, but finally the Govern- 
ment spokesman lost his temper, 
helped thereto, no doubt, by 
the calm of the first speaker and 
the comments of the Opposition. 
Remarks, some of them far from 
Parliamentary in tone or sub- 
stance, came from both sides, 
and the whole Chamber was 
soon in an uproar. The Presi- 
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dent ‘named’ one Radical 
deputy. The procedure is that 
he makes his microphone alive, 
or turns it up if necessary, and 
says: ‘“Sefior Diputado por 
Mendoza —or San Juan” —or 
whatever place the man repre- 
sents. He continues to repeat 
the name more and more loudly 
until the man he is referring to 
sits down, or stops speaking, or 
both, or until the noise is so 
terrific that the only way to 
quell it is to set the fire-alarm 
bells clanging again. 

The chief qualifications for the 
Presidency of the Chamber would 
appear to be a first-class memory 
for faces, a sound knowledge of 
procedure, a stentorian voice, 
and complete self-control. Im- 


partiality is also desirable, and 
certainly it was possessed by the 


President at the time of our 
visit. We agreed that he handled 
affairs excellently in the face of 
more than one difficult situation, 
and that even our Mr Speaker 
himself could not have done 
better. 

The Chamber does not use 
division lobbies as do the Houses 
at Westminster. Under each 
desk are buttons which, when 
pressed, register the deputy’s 
vote for or against the motion, 
and the cumulative result ap- 
pears on top of the panel [ 
mentioned earlier, in illuminated 
figures. 

‘** But what is the rest of the 
screen for ? ” asked P. 

“That shows how the deputies 
have voted,” replied M. ‘“ Any 
deputy can ask for the lower 
part to be lit as well when a 
vote is taken.” 
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We had one opportunity of 
seeing it work. Apparently the 
Government does not trust all 
its members, and from time to 
time a check is made to see who 
are the backsliders. 

For members of the party are 
supposed to vote for the party 
line irrespective of the merits of 
the matter being voted upon. 
A deputy who does not vote 
consistently in this way, or who 
begins to show signs of either a 
eonscience or original thought 
(the latter is the greatest possible 
heresy !), is warned, and if he 
persists or relapses he will be 
got rid of. Some deputies have 


found it desirable to cross the 
river to live in Uruguay, where 
there is a different atmosphere 
and men may still say what 
they think. They do not draw 
their salaries as deputies, but 


they do preserve their right of 
criticism and their self-respect. 
There is no ban on beneficed 
clergy sitting as deputies, as 
there is at Westminster. During 
part of the sitting a priest, more 
notorious for his political activi- 
ties than for the discharge of 
his sacred office, was wandering 
round collecting signatures to a 
document from members of the 
party. It is but fair to say 
that some priests have not hesi- 
tated to speak in a most down- 
right and courageous manner in 
condemnation of certain acts of 
the Government. The priest at 
Villa Luro, just within the 
Capital, was one such during 
my time in the country. His 
church was always full, and 
he was widely honoured among 
Argentines and in the foreign 
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communities for his courage and 
uprightness. Relations between 
the Government and the Curia 
(Metropolitan See) were very 
strained when I left, though no 
worse than they had been from 
time to time for years. 

As we left the Chamber after 
a stay of about four hours, P. 
and I agreed that what had 
impressed us most was the 
indecorous behaviour of some 
of the deputies and the really 
appalling lack of dignity. This 
was the more surprising because 
no one thinks more of his 
dignity than an Argentine. M. 
assured us that what we had 
seen was not at all an unusual 
sight, and that in fact the 
sitting had been quieter than 
some. Many of the epithets 
hurled across the floor were 
such as could never be printed, 
even in these days of compara- 
tive licence of speech. Tempers 
are easily aroused in the Argen- 
tine, however. The president 
of my own company, attending 
by request a meeting of the 
Economic Council—the body 
which ran the country during 
the latter part of my time in 
Buenos Aires, of which the 
chairman at the time was Dr 
Roberto Ares, a most capable 
man—was called a liar to his 
face by one of the members of 
the Council. My compatriot 
speaks faultless Spanish, so that 
there could have been no possible 
misunderstanding. One cannot 
imagine anything of the same 
kind happening in Britain at the 
same level. 

The Argentine is culturally 
and politically immature, and 
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often behaves in a most childish 
way. Duelling, though officially 
frowned upon, is not at all un- 
common. He has no traditions 
behind him, and his inferiority 
complex makes him ready to 
imagine an insult where nothing 
of the kind is intended. This 
causes him to go to lengths that 
are often quite absurd. Readers 
will remember, no doubt, the 
fuss made when a plaster bust 
of San Martin was smashed by a 
young assistant master of St 
George’s Preparatory School in 
a moment of vinous exaltation. 
In England the incident would 
have been recognised for what 
it was and overlooked, as it 
would have been in most Euro- 
pean countries. In Argentina 


it involved a ceremony of ‘desa- 
gravio’ (redress, in the apolo- 
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getic sense) at the school, with 
tanks and aeroplanes and com- 
panies of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. A ceremony with a 
similar end was held at every 
Argentine embassy, legation, 
and consulate throughout the 
world. 

Argentina is potentially a very 
rich country, and among its 
inhabitants are descendants of 
cultured families of Spanish and 
other origin. Many of them are 
warm friends of Britain—some 
were educated at our famous 
public schools and universities. 
They look for the day, as do 
thousands of the poorer in- 
habitants of the country, when 
the present régime will be a 
thing of the past, and a less 
oppressive Government will come 
into power. 





AN ACT 


OF GOD. 


BY KATHLEEN E. GRAVES. 


WHEN we first talked of buying 
this estate, the agricultural ex- 
perts and our experienced farmer 
friends, who knew it well, warned 
us: “ It’s cold country on those 
flats below the mountains ; that 
heavy black soil closes down on 
growth early in the autumn at 
that altitude; the creeks bank 
up and flood out after heavy 
rains and the river rises quickly.” 
But all these reasonable con- 
siderations were of little avail 
ultimately, because from the 
first view of it we had lost our 
hearts to the place. 

For when we turned in at the 
entrance gate with the faded 
‘WOODLANDS’ on it and saw 
the long valley falling away 
ahead between the ranges, the 
level park-like grasslands with 
sentinel gum-trees, and @ man, 
wearing a cowboy’s pointed hat, 
riding a horse with a raking 
stride across the middle-distance, 
a dog at his heels; there in that 
instant we had a glimpse of the 
fine free pastoral life that in our 
imagination we had been search- 
ing for ever since we had set 
out to buy a farm. This is how 
it should be, we thought— 
herding cattle and sheep on 
horseback on open grasslands 
below the mountains. 

The plain, dropping gradually 
from the entrance gate, was 
drained by two creeks winding 
down to the River Meander, 
which formed the far boundary 
to the east. In their banks we 


could see the depth of the black 
soil, and the gum -trees and 
groups of pines, planted here 
and there for sheltering stock, 
grew to a great height, proving 
its richness. The agent who was 
acting for the sale, in the jargon 
peculiar to his calling, said it 
was “‘ strong land.” 

The homestead was set on a 
little rise far down in the midst 
of the plain, and marshlands 
extended beyond it to the river. 
The estate included the ridge 
called the Beefeater, running 
like a long wall above the valley 
to the south-west, its crest 
covered in bush. And behind 
it was wilder country — more 
marshes and the  Bitterleaf 
valley. Bitterleaf! I thought 
of the smell of marshes on a 
summer evening, the tang of 
wild bog-mint and musk. And 
Beefeater! that long hump like 
the back of a crouching beast. 
And even the name, Woodlands, 
was evocative. 

Our small daughter, Diana, 
said: “This is a _ beautiful 
place! I wish we were living 
here now.” And our son, Evelyn, 
who had just left boarding- 
school, looked ecstatically at the 
big level paddocks across which 
he could drive a tractor, and 
the drainage system of deep 
channels like small canals which 
led into the streams, with even 
a sluice-gate by the homestead 
to regulate the flow of water. 

I thought: country to ride 
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over, miles of riding without 
going outside our own boun- 
daries, and acres of bush and 
marsh and river-bank with their 
wild creatures and birds to 
discover and explore. 

And A., my husband, what 
did he think? Perhaps that 
here might lie the realisation of 
the dream of his life, the posses- 
sion of a grazing-estate in this 
island of Tasmania. 

We examined the buildings, 
then walked out across the 
marshes through the sentinel 
gums, with their silky trunks of 
silver and saffron dappled with 
bronze sap, into wilder country 
where reeds grew round the 
margins of billabongs, and a 
jungle of wattles, evergreen 
beeches, and sassafras screened 
the dark, swiftly flowing Meander 
River. Along the bank was a 
curious wall of turf, a revetment 
to hold back the flood-waters, 
perhaps thrown up long ago 
when labour was cheap. Across 
the river the mountain foothills 
rolled up and up to Quamby 
Bluff, a great rounded dome of 
rock over 4000 feet above sea 
level, and farther to the long blue 
wall of the Western Tiers beyond. 

Looking back into the after- 
noon sun we saw the homestead 
in the midst of the lonely plain ; 
the house, stables, stores, cottage, 
hut, barns, wool - shed, byres, 
petrol-store, dairy, meat-house, 
pig-sties and stock-yards, like a 
little town. It had its own life, 
self-contained, complete. And 
as we stood there, strange birds 
flew overhead, making for the 
bush on the Beefeater—parakeet 
I had never seen before, calling 
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shrilly-sweet. Even the birds 
were different, wild and strange 
and inexpressibly part of it. 
And it was then that the spell 
of the place came over us. 

It was more than we could 
really afford, although for an 
estate of this size, nearly 800 
acres, the price was absurdly 
cheap. We knew that in buying 
an estate the “‘ improvements,” 
in the agent’s idiom, included 
the fences, and all the buildings 
except perhaps the house itself, 
which, not being in any way 
productive, I suppose, rarely 
counted at all. Good fences 
and water-supplies in the pad- 
docks raised the value, but it 
was essentially the quality of the 
soil itself that set the price. 
Here the fences were in good 
repair, the farm buildings were 
most adequate, and there were 
abundant supplies of water. We 
could see that the soil was rich 
enough, but either it lay too 
low and too coldly, as the 
experts had said, or it had been 
badly managed ; for there was 
something . . . otherwise why 
had it been so long in the 
market. 

So even though the place was 
cheap we hedged—and we knew 
our Own inexperience and were 
troubled by it. If only we could 
see into the future, and how it 
would turn out, we said. 

Playing for safety, we sum- 
moned the district officers of the 
Tasmanian Department of Agri- 
culture—trained men, graduates 
of the agricultural colleges and 
universities, who give their ad- 
vice free. They came promptly, 
small energetic men, and tramped 
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across the place in a silvery 
mist of June rain, looking at 
this and that, drawing a blade 
of grass or a sprig of clover from 
here and there, stubbing the 
turf with their toes, taking up 
handfuls of earth, peering into 
the drains and creeks. 

When they came back they 
said firmly: “Cattle! Cattle, 
cows, and crops! No good for 
sheep unless you take in that 
higher country over the north- 
western boundary.” But that 
higher country, an extension of 
the estate, meant several thou- 
sand pounds more—and we were 
determined on sheep. 

On the whole the Agricultural 
Officers were not encouraging : 
more was implied than stated 
in their summing up after the 
tour of observation. Perhaps 


they saw that we had already 


set our hearts on buying the 
place and did not like to dis- 
courage us completely. They 
said the feed was rough on the 
marshes—mostly native brown- 
top grass and rushes, and it was 
apparent that they did not think 
highly of the pastures on the 
better land. We had already 
seen for ourselves that there was 
not much feed anywhere; for 
although clover and English 
ryegrass appeared in some pad- 
docks, only about eighty acres 
of the whole area had been 
sown down on modern lines. Of 
course the property had been 
overgrazed, and too many sheep 
and cattle allowed to roam at 
large from paddock to paddock 
with all the gates open or slip- 
rails down. 

Perhaps this was an example 
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of absentee ownership, unfor- 
tunately increasing in Tas- 
mania, since the owner lived in 
Launceston, over thirty miles 
distant, visiting the place each 
week to supervise the manager 
and a small gang of labourers. 
But even so, there seemed more 
to it than that. 

Was it that the land was 
difficult in some way, or that 
they knew we had no experience 
of farming and grazing, or was 
it because A. was an Englishman 
that the Agricultural Officers so 
quietly and discreetly condemned 
Woodlands for us? For it 
seemed madness to go on with 
negotiations now. So we thanked 
them and drove home with a 
sense of relief that the decision 
had been made for us. We 
said no, firmly, to the insistent 
agent, and tried to put it out of 
our minds for good and all. 
And when our farmer friends 
said: “It’s as well you didn’t 
touch that place—it’s difficult,” 
it seemed almost a compliment 
on our prudence. 

But all the time there was that 
feeling behind it, of sadness, the 
vista of a freer and almost ideal 
life which had opened before us 
and closed again. 


June passed and July came 
with rain day after day. One 
morning A. said: ‘‘ Woodlands 
will be under water now, from 
all those accounts we had.” 

Suddenly we made up our 
minds to go again, a third and 
last time, just to see how much 
it did flood in winter, and to 
satisfy ourselves. 

So we went, speeding up the 
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thirty-odd miles from the north- 
west coast where we were living. 
When we walked over the pad- 
docks we were surprised to see 
that growth was already stirring 
—up there, over 800 feet above 
sea level, spring was not so late 
in coming as we had imagined. 
And only one paddock was 
inundated, a mere twenty acres 
of the eight hundred—except 
the marshes, of course, where 
the billabongs down by the river 
were brimming, and over in the 
Bitterleaf valley where it was a 
black morass. 

The parakeets again flew 
shrilling before us as we went. 
I picked up a feather—blue, a 
blue surely like no other on 
earth, brilliant azure, shading to 
emerald. 

“T will put it in my green 


hat,’ I said as we walked back 


to the car. It would be some- 
thing of Woodlands—all we could 
have. 

Perhaps we should not have 
gone; perhaps it was meant 
that we should go. For the 
owner, of course, heard we had 
visited the place again, and he 
must have conferred with the 
agent, who promptly telephoned 
the next day offering the estate 
at a slightly lower price. 

Now all the doubts, the warn- 
ings, and the quiet cautions 
were swept away. In the instant 
the vision opened before us 
once more. There it was again, 
the dazzle of light across the 
descending plain, the horseman, 
the mountains, and the birds. 
It had been there at the back of 
our minds all the time. We 
could not deny it. 
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I thought of the risk. But is 
there not risk in every new 
undertaking, in every big throw? 
If you hazard nothing, you win 
nothing ; if there is no element 
of chance, there is no victory. 

We took possession the follow- 
ing April, the usual month for 
farms, when sold, to be taken 
over. 


Autumn was setting in early 
on these high plains. The golden 
hues of the summer grass had 
bleached to dun, all that the 
previous owner had left us of 
the pastures after over-stocking 
and eating out the place before 
he moved off. The hills, covered 
with bush, hung above—dark 
olive, savage, almost sinister- 
looking in their lonely indiffer- 
ence. And in the stillness of the 
nights, from far across the 
marshes came the rasp of the 
river surging over its shingly 
bars. 

For those first weeks there 
was little life around the home- 
stead: we had bought only a 
small flock of sheep to begin 
with, and our four horses and 
a few cows had come with us. 
Out on the marshes and up on 
the Beefeater and away behind 
it in the Bitterleaf there were 
wild creatures in plenty—bandi- 
coots, opossums, wallaby, and 
perhaps kangaroo and wombat 
for all we knew. And the birds 
flew over the homestead, the 
same brilliantly coloured para- 
keets, the minas, thrushes, 
honey-eaters, and plovers; but 
these seemed only to emphasise 
the wildness and loneliness of 
the place. 
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After we had settled into the 
house I began exploring. 

I rode up to the crest of the 
Beefeater. Among the bracken 
below the crags of the summit 
I came upon a number of holes 
burrowed by something in search 
of edible roots perhaps. They 
may have been the work of 
the larger bandicoot, a hand- 
some but almost extinct species, 
or they may have been made 
by a wombat, the shy bear-like 
creature of the inaccessible up- 
lands and the uninhabited heaths 
of the far north-east of the 
island. 

From the summit I could see 
the whole of the valley and its 
tributary valleys spread out like 
a map below me, with the 
Meander flashing in blue curves 
down its flood-plains. And 


forming an immense back-drop, 


the Tiers ran an unbroken 4000- 
foot screen from east to west, not 
a mountain range but the scarp 
of the great Central Plateau, like 
a blue cliff against which the 
lowlands broke. Due south they 
were cut by a deep ravine where 
the Meander came down from 
its birthplace in the Meander 
Lakes somewhere over the crest. 

It was on the lower slopes of 
the Beefeater that the plough- 
man, entertaining some of his 
relations on a Sunday by cours- 
ing rabbits, came upon the 
kangaroo. 

Kangaroo are almost extinct 
in the settled districts, and we 
could imagine the excitement, 
the waving of hats, the hulla- 
baloo, the whistling to dogs, as 
the men scattered to keep the 
kangaroo away from the fences— 
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four feet of netting and barbed 
wire it would clear with one 
bound if running hard for cover. 

But with the dogs and the 
men it had not a chance of 
survival. They came back to 
the homestead in triumph, the 
carcase, the size of a calf, with 
the four feet tied together, 
swinging on a pole between two 
of them. For them it was the 
crowning of a good day’s sport, 
but for us it was a minor 
tragedy. 

When we asked them why 
they had killed it they were 
amazed. Didn’t we know that 
a kangaroo would eat more 
grass than a sheep, that the tail 
would make good soup and the 
rest dogs’ meat enough to last 
the pack a week, and that the 
skin was worth every bit of ten 
bob ! 


The marshes fascinate me. 
They stretch completely wild, 
as they have been since the 
beginning of time, with scattered 
swamp- gums, misshapen and 
warped and stained, rising from 
the tall native grass and rushes. 
And on the river- bank stand 
ancient evergreen beech, relics 
of the primeval Antarctic rain- 
forests which covered this island 
in the eras before the invasion 
of the sun-forests of eucalyptus 
from the northern continent. 
And in the hidden billabongs 
among the reeds I glimpsed shy 
wading-birds. Sometimes a tall 
silvery heron, in from the far 
sea for a meal of land-crabs, 
would get up and glide slowly 
away; or brilliant blue coots 
with scarlet beaks and legs 
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would flap in noisy and ungainly 
flight for cover. There were 
wild duck, and sometimes an 
echelon of black swans would 
flight overhead, long necks ex- 
tended, seeking some feeding- 
grounds farther up-river. The 
native hens would always be 
there, half-bird and _ half-fowl, 
racing for cover on their long 
stilt-like legs and flapping their 
wings because they have for- 
gotten how to fly. They begin 
to creak stridently with the first 
light of day, and call again when 
the light is going. Their cries 
seem to be the leitmotif of the 
marsh sounds. 

It is at dusk that the marsh 
seems almost sinister. The Beef- 
eater’s shadow falls across it 
early, so that it is evening out 
there when it is still afternoon 
Some- 


in the tributary valley. 
times, when we were returning 
from an excursion, my horse 
would look about with pricked 
ears, then begin to shy and 
fling his head nervously. I would 
look round to see if anything 


was there. Of course, there was 
nothing, only the solitary gums 
with their sinuously writhing 
trunks. But for no known 
reason a curious apprehension 
would overtake me. 

I knew it was absurd, this 
idea of danger stealing down on 
us. But I remembered that this 
had been one of the aborigines’ 
old hunting -grounds—many of 
their stone artifacts have been 
found on the slopes above—and 
it remains much as they knew it. 
So my imagination would begin 
working and I would play a 
game with myself in which the 
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dark boles of the gums in the 
fading light assumed the shapes 
of crouching black men watching 
me ride by. Each time I looked 
at them they seemed to move, 
and in a few minutes I would be 
one with the mood of my horse, 
racing madly for home, fearing 
to look over my shoulder lest I 
should see a pursuing black man 
brandishing a spear at my heels. 
And so I would come, clattering 
into the stable-yard, glad to see 
the lights of the house and feel 
the homely security of the farm 
buildings about me, safe from 
goodness knows what strange 
terrors. 

It was a silly kind of game to 
play ; nevertheless, there seemed 
to be something out on that 
wild stretch of flood-plain that 
evoked fear in my horse which 
he communicated to me. The 
marshes had a secret, and I 
wondered if I would ever learn 
what it was. 


In early May a ground-mist 
hung over the lower land each 
morning and followed the line of 
the river and tributary streams. 
Days of mellow sunlight followed, 
and the new grass we had 
planted three weeks before, too 
late in the autumn by far, 
showed like fine green hair, 
and the cowgrass clover and 
Italian ryegrass gleamed emerald 
above the bleached oat-stubble 
paddocks. It was the “ little 
season,” the second growing 
season come nearly two months 
late. 

With the film of green spread- 
ing everywhere the place looked 
less forlorn, so that our spirits 
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revived, for those awful doubts 
had risen again. Had we 
been too reckless in defying 
the prophets with their veiled 
warnings ? 

May passed, and gradually the 
iron hand of frost clamped down 
over the land, heavy in these 
river-plains. And so into June, 
to the winter solstice with a 
white hoar-frost at night followed 
by the sun rising at eighteen 
minutes to eight o’clock and 
shining steadily throughout the 
day until twenty minutes to 
five—nearly nine hours of 
brilliance, during which there 
was not even one cloud in the 
whole shining dome of blue. 
And nothing moved, not a leaf 
in the bush, not a blade of grass, 
only the shadows, shortening 
throughout the morning hours, 
lengthening in the afternoon. 
And that stillness, when there 
was not a whisper in the air, 
gave a curious sense of time- 
lessness. 

That week five lambs were 
born to our flock of ewes, and 
in the following week eight more 
appeared. It was far too early 
in this cold upland country, but 
a ram had got loose among some 
of the ewes too early in the 
mating season. 

After that the cold came out 
of the south-west, right off the 
Antarctic with a suddenness that 
took your breath away. The 
mountains became invisible be- 
hind a swirling pile of steely 
clouds for several days, until late 
one afternoon when, as I looked, 
the clouds rolled up to reveal a 
crystal whiteness spreading down 
from the summits as far as the 
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timber-line, pencilled with the 
indigo of wet rock - faces and 
precipices where the snow could 
not lie. It was only for a moment 
that the mountains revealed 
themselves in their winter glory, 
but for me the moment was 
memorable. For the following 
day Eastley, the rabbit-trapper 
who has been attached to Wood- 
lands for years, came into the 
yard. Daily he set his line of 
traps along the verge of the 
Beefeater bush and round its 
shoulder into the Bitterleaf 
valley. Small and spare, with 
a sugar-bag for skins and car- 
cases slung across his back, in- 
definitely brown of hands and 
face, and rusty green and 
weathered of garments, it is 
difficult to distinguish him from 


the landscape he moves through. 
This morning he made a pre- 


diction: ‘‘When you see it 
black like that in the Duck 
Ole, bad weather’s coming for 
sure.” And he pointed to a 
gap between the Gog and Magog 
ranges on the western horizon. 

Ever after that I have tended 
to believe his sagacity; for 
later in the day the bush began 
to moan on the hills, the trees 
heaving and flinging their limbs 
in distress, and the birds flew 
low seeking shelter from the 
coming storm. Before nightfall 
the rain began. 

The wind swung half-way 
round the compass from the 
south-west to the north-east, an 
unusual quarter for the time of 
year, and a dangerous one when 
there is heavy snow on the 
mountains, for it is a warm 
wind. 

) 
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That night I heard the native 
hens very close—they seemed to 
call from just below the garden 
fence. Something had impelled 
them to come from their river 
haunts right across the marshes 
to the homestead. And from 
the distance I heard the river 
as I had never heard it sound 
before, an insistent drumming, 
like the beating of an alarm. 

The next morning the tele- 
phone rang early. ‘ Cheshunt 
calling!” said a voice. ‘“ The 
river is rising fast!” 

That was all. 

Before I could thank the 
anonymous voice, it rang off, as 
if in haste to make other calls. 
And then I knew that it was an 
old and established custom, this 
warning from the estate on the 
upper reaches of the Meander to 
allow stock-owners time to move 
their cattle up off the low-lying 
country before the floods came 
down. 

When we looked out we could 
see a gleam of water far across 
the marsh. The river was al- 
ready over its revetment. The 
creeks coming down the valley 
were running a banker, and the 
paddock behind the stables we 
had seen under water last July 
was submerged again, like a 
shallow lake—now I shall call it 
the Lake Paddock. 

Out in the midst of the pad- 
dock floated five or six wild 
duck, feeding on the bottom 
and watching the homestead. 
Their eyesight must be amazing ; 
for although they were over a 
quarter of a mile distant, im- 
mediately one of us emerged 
from the house on to the back 
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verandah, partly screened by a 
hedge, they were up and away, 
flying with quick-beating wings 
towards the river. 

It rained all day without 
ceasing, @ warm rain that would 
melt those heavy snows high 
above us. Before dusk the men 
mounted the horses and rode 
out, slish-sloshing through the 
water to the forty-acre paddock 
where the ewes were marooned, 
stubbornly afraid to move. It 
took two hours to dislodge them 
and drive them to safer land 
higher up the valley. 

Throughout the night the rain 
continued, and all the next day, 
falling in soft veils across the 
hills and blotting them out. 
And when we looked out the 
next morning the landscape 
seemed curiously light. We 
seemed to have been transported 
on to the shores of some lake. 

The river had come right 
across the marshes, spreading 
over the homestead paddocks, 
with a few elevations like islands 
rising above the surface, and the 
scattered gums standing out of 
the water. And behind the 
house the tributary streams, 
banked up and held by the 
swollen river, had spread over 
all the lower paddocks. 

Throughout the day it rained, 
hour after hour; and hour by 
hour the waters rose, filling the 
hollows, seeping up the lower 
slopes, back and back, a rising 
tide that never turned. 

Then the wireless announced 
with the late news that the 
Meander had risen six feet in 
two hours last night, and by mid- 
day it had risen another eight 
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feet. It was the heaviest flood 
recorded in the valley for over 
forty years. 

It was then that I became 
afraid. Forty years! And this 
valley has not yet been settled 
for more than three times that 
period ; a mere moment of geo- 
logical time. Who knows how 
high the floods may rise, how 
high they have risen before in 
those earlier times when no one 
was here to see! 

But the wild duck and the 
native hens know. The ducks 
have returned to the paddock, 
and the hens steal into the 
garden after dark. For genera- 
tion after generation, right back 
to the beginning of things per- 
haps, their hereditary memory 
has warned these birds of what 
is to happen. 

Should we collect our stock 
and drive them up, and with 
them abandon the valley ? 

We move the ewes with their 
newly born lambs down from the 
quagmire of the higher paddocks, 
across the two bridges on the 
drive beneath which there are 
only a few inches to the racing 
streams, and into the wool- 
shed. Weak and tottering and 
wet, the lambs hurry in bleating 
piteously, but once in the warm 
darkness on a bed of pea-straw, 
their cries die to a contented 
silence. 

By nightfall the waters are 
running over the two bridges. 

Now we are on an island, and 
I understand at last what has 
puzzled me hitherto — why all 
the buildings have been con- 
fined to this mound, why the 
fences of the yards and garden 
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follow the line round the foot of 
the slope. That is just where 
the waters come to. 

Now only the homestead 
knoll is above the water, with 
the Beefeater, which rides out 
the flood like a great ship. But 
we are cut off from it, right out 
in the midst of the flood-plain, 
with water perhaps eight or ten 
feet in the drainage canals. 

Here on these few acres float 
the stables with the horses, the 
cows in the yards, the pigs in 
their sties, the dogs in their 
kennels, the ewes and lambs, 
and in the house the master and 
mistress with the two children 
and maid-servant, and in the 
cottage the farm-labourer and 
his wife. We are like Noah and 
his Ark on the face of the 
waters. We can ride or wade 


across the two flooded bridges 
with the water racing perhaps 
eight feet beneath, and follow 
the elevated driveway to high 
and dry land, but in every other 


direction the waters are im- 
passable now, save by boat or 
swimming. 

From the garden fences the 
water lies like a lake to the 
distant bush behind the river, 
and from beyond the barns and 
stock-yards to the foot of the 
Beefeater and up this tributary 
valley to the top boundary 
where the willows grow, is one 
great sheet of water moving 
slowly downwards. 

But although the water is 
moving it is not running hard, 
because the swollen river dams 
it back. The waters are brown. 
How much of our surface soil 
is in that brown, we wonder. 
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Some of the newly ploughed 
land, but more from other farms 
farther up the valley where the 
slopes are steeper. Our danger 
is if the river ebbs suddenly: 
then the great mass of water 
would begin to move fast and 
tear off the surface soil to leave 
only the subsoil, barren as the 
desert. And we know that the 
marsh, now part of the river 
running a mad torrent, is only 
safe as it is, in its wild state 
bound by a mat of grass and 
rushes. 

Even our worst prognostica- 
tions have been outdone by this: 
we had not anticipated that 
half the estate and all the 
arable land might be submerged 
at any one time. Land that 
becomes water is useless—it can- 
not grow crops or carry stock. 

Will the flood rise higher ? 
Only a few more feet and it will 
lap the foundations of the lower 
buildings and submerge the outer 
yards into which we have driven 
our cattle. 

I go out into the rain at mid- 
day and drive a stake at the 
margin of the water beyond the 
garden fence where I can see it 
from the front windows of the 
house. 

Evening comes under a lower- 
ing weeping sky. The parrots 
fly screaming across, defiant, 
and the wild duck rise and 
settle far out on the waters, and 
the native hens call from the 
garden. 

Before nightfall the rain ceases 
momentarily so that we can 
hear the sound of the river, 
roaring full-throated. I do not 
like it and go indoors quickly to 
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shut out the sound. There the 
lights and warmth and _ the 
familiar household gods give 
an illusion of security, but close 
without rages an uncontrollable 
elemental force which this make- 
believe cannot obliterate. If I 
let myself go I shall become 
terrified. 

And throughout the night, 
sounding above the steady dirge 
of the falling rain, comes the 
vibration of the river like a 
hidden menace. 

When I look out in the first 
grey light of day I see that my 
stake, driven in the previous 
noon, is standing in water. The 
river has risen during the night ; 
it is still rising. 

I go out and move it inwards 
to the new margin. 

And throughout the day I 
watch it, from hour to hour. 
The water laps it, staying there, 
no advancing but no retreating. 
Is it the full flood ? 

According to the mid-day 
news on the wireless the old- 
timers of the district state 
that this is the biggest flood of 
all time in this valley. Never 
before, since it was settled a 
century and a quarter ago, has 
the river come down like this. 


That was the worst night of 
all. 

From my bedroom window 
the following morning I saw 
there was a tide-mark of rushes 
and sticks lying a few inches 
above the margin of the flood 
below the fence. And my stake 
stood back from the water, in 
muddy grass. An inch or two 
perhaps, but the ebb had begun. 
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Towards evening, when the 
rain lifted, I went out. The 
clouds still lay heavily above 
the mountains, and the ominous 
feeling lingered, but the flood- 
waters, unruffled, without a 
tremor or ripple on their surface, 
were amazingly beautiful; for in 
them everything was mirrored— 
the long range of the Beefeater, 
the bush on its crest, the solitary 
gums far out, standing in their 
own reflections, and the groups 
of dark pines lying inky-black 
on its surface. In the stillness 
the sound of the river was 
muted. Then the lowering sun 
penetrated the curtain of clouds 
in the west with a strange 
yellow light. As I watched, the 
valley began to glow, and the 
whole sheet of water took fire. 

‘Red sky at night!’ I thought, 
and my spirits lifted. 


I went back to the garden 
fence to find the stake and the 
tide-mark another foot above the 
margin of the waters. 


Day by day the flood-waters 
ebbed, to lagoons on the valley 
plain, from the lagoons to pools, 
and from the pools to the 
creeks and billabongs, and the 
river drew back towards its true 
course. 

When I walked out there 
came the sickly sweet smell of 
river- water. Perhaps at one 
time long ago all this valley 
belonged to the river, the rich 
black soil its silt, and now once 
again the river had taken its 
own for a short time. 

On the marsh we saw how 
great was the force of the water 
—rushes, sticks, spars, logs, and 
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great trees lay uprooted, and 
piles of driftwood lay like break- 
waters, borne down to be dropped 
when the flow slackened. And 
the fences had been swept away, 
their posts wrenched out and 
the wires streaming. 

A flood ranks as an act of 
God. The ancients regarded it 
as @ visitation of God’s wrath, 
as in the Great Flood which the 
archeologists have proved as an 
actual happening. But para- 
doxically, as the days passed, 
we realised that we had received 
a blessing in the aspect of a 
calamity. Only a week after 
the flood- waters had ebbed 
there appeared a flush of green, 
faint as gauze, but intensifying 
day by day. For on every acre 
that had been invaded by the 
waters a fine film of silt had 
been laid, a top-dressing of the 
fertile surface-soil from the sur- 
rounding higher country. 

The waters ebbed back to 
their rightful channels, the creeks 
and billabongs, and the river 
sank back behind its revetted 
wall. Only the Lake Paddock 
lived up to its name, lying as 
a still sheet of shallow water. 
And the river kept up its steady 
roar, like that of a subdued 
beast. 

The primitive races looked 
upon the forces of nature 
as malevolent gods arraigned 
against them—gods who must 
be placated. Perhaps the river, 
having had its way, may be 
peaceful for the rest of our time 
here. But I shall never trust it 
again. 

And perhaps I have learnt that 
hidden secret of the marshes. 
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It was the time when poppies, 
elder trees and wild roses were 
in blossom everywhere in Nor- 
folk, and I was ambling along 
there on a push-bike. Fields of 
wheat and barley ranged through 
every shade of green, until, far 
away, they turned to blue: 
horses were leisurely grazing in 
meadows by the side of placid 
rivers : and it rained frequently. 

I chose the byways, and 
avoided main roads; for in 
that flat country the push-biker’s 
chief hazard is the furious career 
of motor traffic. There are no 
hills, and the gentle ascent from 
the shallow valleys never be- 


comes a long pull-up, unless the 
wind and rain are against one. 


Nobody plays fair when 
handed out a circular tour and 
told to get on with it. So all 
I will say is that a train brought 
me and my bike to the east part 
of Norfolk, and that a week 
later, at the end of it all, a train 
took me away from the west 
side. Similarly, no one reads 
anything in the “list of books 
recommended,’ but it may be 
useful to mention the mild sur- 
prises that come to those who 
ask questions when they know, 
or ought to know, all the 
answers. 

A local legend will help to 
explain, and everybody believes 
legends: this relates that a 
certain Norfolk man, who had 
been bashfully courting his girl 
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for years, at last found himself 
beside her in the church; she 
was in her bridal array, and he 
was not looking too bad, especi- 
ally his white button-hole; in- 
deed, you would have thought 
that even the dreamy old parson, 
a very kind friend of theirs, 
might have guessed what it was 
all about ; instead of which he 
seriously started off by asking, 
‘** Wilt thou have this Woman to 
thy wedded wife ? ” 

‘** Why, passon,” burst in the 
bridegroom, “ thass what I’ve 
come ‘ere for.” 

But there is more to it than 
that, as I learnt one afternoon. 
For, seeing from the roadside a 
fine, moated mansion standing 
in its parkland of great trees, 
I got off the bike, and, meaning 
to request permission to look at 
the moat, I advanced on foot 
into the park, but only a few 
paces, when I was “seen off” 
by a surly old gardener. 

Duty is, strictly, duty; but 
I felt that my nominal trespass 
hardly justified our marching, 
silently, in single file back to 
the road; so I looked over my 
shoulder and asked him brightly, 
‘** Who lives here ? ” 

“* They do,” he replied. 

‘And who are they?” I 
inquired. 

“The people who live here,” 
he said. 

When we reached the road- 
side, he watched me pick up my 
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bike and sling on my haversack, 
and that relic of ancient Home 
Guard days made him decide 
that I was harmless. Then I 
could not get rid of him. For 
I had to stand and listen to the 
whole history of his own service 
and that of his family. It was 
getting late, and I wanted my 
tea, and heartily wished that he 
wanted his. He had a dog, a 
female cur with a cynical leer, 
that yawned and looked more 
bored than I dared look: and 
now the wretched fellow had 
begun on the dog and her 
family. 

“This dog?’ I asked in an 
endeavour to limit his account 
to one animal. 

“Why, I’ve only got this 


dog,” he answered, “since I 
gave away her last lot, but I 
have hopes that her next will 


be better.” 

Noticing that this dog had 
stopped yawning and had begun 
to leer again, I said—brightly, 
as it turned out— What she 
wants now is her tea.” 

‘“That’s a bright idea,” he 
said, “‘ for you’ve been keeping 
me from mine a powerful long 
time.” 

As he and she stepped off in 
quick-time down the road, I 
jumped on my bike and chose 
the opposite direction. 

So, evidently, if you have to 
think carefully before putting 
questions to these folk, it is 
even more difficult to get them 
to stop talking. 

I was sorry, however, to find 
that I was unable to have more 
than a meagre peep through the 
windows of a church, the one 
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where Parson Woodforde had 
served for over twenty-five years 
in the eighteenth century. It 
was locked, and I dare say there 
was a very sound reason for 
that, but I felt a little nervous 
about asking what it was or 
who had the key. I came away, 
dubbing both church and village 
a plain little flint-and-rubble 
affair standing on a plain little 
wind-swept plateau. Old Parson 
Woodforde was a bachelor, and 
his niece, who looked after him, 
was never married: this remote 
place was apt to get both of 
them down at times. Never- 
theless he had an_ infallible 
remedy, as is shown in his 
Diary: ‘‘ Nancy and myself, 
being rather out of spirits, took 
a dose of Rhubarb each last 
night, and this morning we were 
both brave.” 

Things were not quite so dull 
for him when he could walk 
down to the main road and the 
river below and get some fishing, 
and be out of the wind. I found 
notice - boards indicating that 
angling was still to be had down 
there. In these times the main 
road has to take things rapidly 
in its stride, and so the old 
bridge is no longer in use; but 
with its three arches it is still 
allowed to span the river, and 
it is a far more gracious sight 
than its neighbour the new 
bridge, which is a concrete 
structure for the A Class road. 
However, neither that nor the 
petrol- pumps quite obliterate 
some rambling old houses, from 
whose Georgian windows idlers 
must often have gaped at the 
parson busily leaning over the 
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parapet of the narrow, humped 
bridge. 

What rainy days I had in this 
the driest part of England! It 
was an ancient part of England 
too; for the road that is still 
known as the Peddar’s Way was 
there long before the Romans 
came. I wished that I could 
boldly ask who, or what, Peddar 
was, but there was not a soul in 
sight on that lonely way. As 
long as it was a road covered 
with tarmac, it was merely some 
secondary road; but, after a 
mile or so, the modern com- 
munication would switch off 
and leave it: the Peddar’s Way 
went steadily straight ahead. 
Now it was a grass track between 
high, ragged hedges, and all was 
drowsiness with the scent of 
honeysuckle. Presently it be- 
came a simple, dusty way, gently 
dipping and rising over wide 
fields, with here and there a 
spinney or a_ solitary tree. 
Finally, it passed over a tre- 
mendous heath where the wind 
blew. In parts like those, the 
old way really did look like the 
old way. 

Reluctantly I turned and 
sought more recent roads, and 
after many miles I became aware 
that a mighty thunderstorm 
was coming up, darkly and 
silently, behind me. In the 
great stillness I came to four 
cross-roads, and looked up at a 
scrawny signpost—a mean sign- 
post some people would call it 
nowadays. The nearest places 
to which a thin finger somewhat 
grudgingly pointed were the 
villages of Little Snoring and 
Great Snoring, and I had often 
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wished to see their famous 
churches. So I biked like mad, 
and just managed to make the 
porch of Little Snoring as the 
rain came clattering down with 
the first peal of thunder; and 
very grateful was I to find the 
church open. 

It is hard to believe that 
generations of parsons can have 
tolerated the names of Little 
Snoring and Great Snoring for 
the parishes where, Sunday after 
Sunday, they have preached 
their sermons. These two ham- 
lets are only a mile and a 
bit from one another, and I had 
ample time in which to ex- 
plore both their churches, very 
thoroughly and all by myself. 
I shall always associate their 
names with flash after flash 
of lightning, and the pounding 
and banging of black thunder, 
and rain falling in relentless 
torrents. 

In the church at Little Snoring 
I admired the dog-tooth patterns 
on the doorway, and carefully 
examined the Norman font, and, 
out again in the porch, I peered 
through the slashing rain at the 
round Saxon tower; back once 
more in the nave, I studied the 
Royal Arms of King James II., 
for few sets of these were ever 
in existence; and next I won- 
dered who had daringly cut his 
initials and the date 1632 on 
one of the pews, and how long 
it was before the beadle woke 
up and spotted it, and whether 
the culprit had pleaded to the 
parson that it was obviously 
not he who had been snoring 
during that long sermon. I was 
in the church for over an hour 
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and was getting very hungry, for 
it was long past lunch - time. 
When it seemed to be raining 
less steadily, I dashed out des- 
perately for Great Snoring. I 
made a mistake there; for no 
sooner had I got going on the 
road than lightning, thunder, 
and rain began all over again. 

Great Snoring church is 
greater, and great things may 
be admired there too. I looked 
at them all, and thought that 
it must be getting on for after- 
noon “closing time.” I came 
outside, and the rain stopped, 
sullenly and unwillingly, as I 
entered a pub, where I had time 
for only one mug of beer, which 
was a pity, for it was very good 
beer. 

The storm looked like coming 
back, and I decided to find a 
train to take me to Dereham, 
which I had selected as my halt 
for that night. Five or six 
miles from Great Snoring were 
@ small town and railway, and, 
with luck, I could just get the 
2.35 P.M. train from there. I 
did some frantic pedalling. 

The small town was having 
its Market Day, and, seeing an 
elderly farmer beaming in kindly 
fashion, I got off my bike and 
breathlessly asked him the way 
to the railway station. Looking 
at me with almost benign amuse- 
ment, he said, ‘‘ Why, we’ve got 
two stations here.” 

“Two!” I said with a mark 
of exclamation in my voice, for 
I recollected that silly questions 
were frowned upon. 

“Thass right,” he replied ; 
“the Midland Railway has one, 
and the Great Eastern has the 
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other; you'll be wanting the 
proper one.” 

It seemed impossible. Had 
this man never heard of L.M.S. 
and L.N.E.R., to say nothing 
of British Railways? I avoided 
all questions, especially when I 
saw the big hand of the church 
clock moving away from half- 
past two. 

* Dereham,” I bellowed wildly 
at him, “* Dereham—I wish to 
catch the next train to Dereham.” 

“‘Thass all right,” he answered, 
and with a flourish of his stick 
waved to a choice of streets. 
Trusting that the end of the 
flourish gave the direction to 
the proper station, I flung my- 
self on my bike, while he was 
still pleasantly harping on older, 
happier ways. As it was Market 
Day, the train was conveniently 
late, and, belonging to British 
Railways, it charged me several 
shillings for a third-class fare, 
plus another bob for the bike. 
I had two enjoyable teas in 
Dereham; for, since an early 
breakfast, I had done much on 
little. 

The church at Dereham was 
still open at nine that June 
evening when I strolled down 
after dinner. It was the longest 
day of the year, and a warm sun 
was now serenely shining after 
all the rain. The sunset was 
streaming into the church from 
the door and the high windows; 
and one could pause and look at 
some of the old parish registers ; 
for these were arranged in a 
glass case, with certain of their 
pages open. The ink of long ago 
had faded into brown, a colour 
that suited the rather sombre 
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reading. But I was in no mood 
for entries relating to the burial 
of poor, mad William Cowper, 
or to the baptism of the still 
more melancholy and turbulent 
George Henry Borrow, or to the 
incident concerning an unfor- 
tunate French prisoner-of-war, 
who in 1799 had been shot by 
a sentry while trying to escape 
from the church tower, where he 
and others had been locked up 
and had listened to the chiming 
and passing of every ponderous 
hour. 

It was far more soothing and 
fragrant outside in the last of 
the sunshine. Where the church- 
yard slanted down towards some 
meadows, I found the well of 
the gentle lady, St Withburga— 
a small pond in a grotto, which 
had lavender growing on top of 
its walls, and red roses lower 
down within; the water, re- 
puted to cure most things, was 
concealed by a thin layer of 
duckweed, and, though that is 
said to keep water fresh, I took 
none of it; for I was feeling 
brave in the Rev. Mr Wood- 
forde’s sense of the word. 

A day or two afterwards, I 
came to the pleasant town of 
King’s Lynn, entering under the 
old archway of the South Gate. 
I passed along narrow streets 
by the Great Ouse River, and 
reached the expanse of Tuesday 
Market Place. Why Tuesday ? 
Though not a Norfolk man, I 
will explain, with the customary 
hint of polite exasperation when 
the obvious is concerned: it is 
because the market is held here 
on Tuesdays. But I do not 
think that you could have been 
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there in the crowd that Tuesday 
afternoon when I arrived, or 
you would have noticed the 
close - packed booths and the 
loud chaffery of wares. I 
threaded my way through to 
a hotel, and after tea I walked 
round and about the town. 

I left the Guildhall to the end, 
und by that time there were 
signs that it was about to shut 
down for the day. As I stood, 
hesitating, at the entrance, a 
cheerful young man came out 
and offered to let me have a 
quick look-over. With joyous 
showmanship, he conducted me 
through rooms that had old 
beams on their ceilings, and 
then to the graceful ballroom ; 
and, a8 we went our way, he 
invited a few moments’ glance 
at the portraits of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Horace ditto, King 
George III., and Nelson. He 
told me that we would not 
bother to look at King John’s 
sword, as it had definitely never 
been King John’s; but we 
leant out of an upper window, 
while he pointed out a mark on 
one of the twin towers of the 
cathedral-like church opposite, 
and said that it had been caused 
by a Roundhead cannon - ball 
when Lynn was loyally held for 
King Charles I. 

Thanking my ‘“ guide” sin- 
cerely for all this, I wondered 
who he was, and hazarded the 
remark that if he was a school- 
master his pupils were lucky 
people. 

“Oh, I’m just an electrical 
engineer,” he replied, and gave 
another of his genial smiles as 
we parted. 
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Next day, from morn till eve, 
I was out on my bike in Marsh- 
land. This curious piece of 
Norfolk has the Wash as its 
northern boundary. It is criss- 
crossed with countless draining- 
ditches, and, if some look a mere 
jump, others would require 
swimming. Sometimes there are 
protective banks of earth, and 
sometimes these are called 
“ Roman” by the map. Some- 
times a road runs on top of 
the wider banks, and this may 
be a form of economy, for roads, 
though few, have all to be on a 
raised level. It is a huge flat 
plain of intensive cultivation : 
not merely all kinds of corn are 
to be seen, but also market- 
gardens of strawberries, potatoes 
and vegetables, as well as 
orchards of apples, pears, and 
plums. Strawberries were now 
being picked into boxes that 
were taken away on grinding 
lorries. Only now and then, 
where it was too marshy for any 
crops, did one see pasture and 
large herds of cattle. Marsh- 
land, with its great sky, endless 
stretches of crops, and roaming 
herds, kept on reminding me of 
the flat fertile plains of Bengal. 
Yet, there were differences, and 
even the Smeeth, a huge grazing- 
ground and the scene of pitched 
battles among rival graziers in 
olden times, is now largely an 
area of orchards, market-gardens, 
bungalows, and villas. 

A few miles away, the queer, 
muddy sand and shoals of The 
Wash were mostly hidden by 
shimmering mist. In one or 
two places, one can approach 
nearer to the shore. I saw some 
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holiday - folk walking discon- 
solately on the sandy mud; as 
they moved into the distance, I 
could still see the black, muddy 
soles of their bare feet against 
the whiteness of their legs, and 
they still seemed a long way 
from the sea. 

Over this great flat land 
rise the huge towers of the 
glorious Marshland churches, 
looming up in the summer haze 
—Tilney All Saints, Terrington 
St Clement, and West Walton— 
all the Marshland villages have 
charming names — Walpole St 
Peter, Walsoken, and Wiggen- 
hall St Germans; and there are 
others, and I wondered which 
was “ Fenchurch St Paul,” where 
Lord Peter Wimsey and Miss 
Dorothy Sayers had their ad- 
ventures in that clever story, 
“The Nine Tailors.”” The love- 
liest and stateliest church is 
that at Walpole St Peter: 
nothing there has been ruined 
by “ restoration ’’; also it looks 
friendly from the outset; for at 
the churchyard gate is an attrac- 
tive old red-brick house, with 
great chimneys, and with cream 
and yellow roses growing every- 
where—in the garden, on the 
house, and on the garden walls. 
It was the only pleasing house, 
large or small, that I saw in 
Marshland ; for, in spite of the 
fine old churches, there seems 
to have been a discarding of old 
houses and old cottages in favour 
of up-to-date versions; and I 
can only think that these latter 
are the result of increasingly 
prosperous commerce in fruit 
and vegetables. 

Yes, whatever way you look 
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at it, Marshland is a beautiful 
and unforgettable scene. 

There were no crowds or stalls 
in Tuesday Market Place when 
I returned to King’s Lynn that 
evening, for it was Wednesday. 
Dignified and silent Georgian 
houses stood around it. At 
dusk I walked across the empty 
square to the River Ouse. It 
was high tide, and coasting 
steamers, including one from 
Barcelona, were being towed 
from the wharves into mid- 
stream. There, under their own 
steam, they solemnly went down 
to the sea, passing along the 
two-mile, dead-straight line of 
the river that, with its low 
banks, resembled a wide canal. 
The sea was that queer Wash, 
a grey shadow beyond the river; 
and out there lay Lynn Roads 


and Lynn Channel and Bulldog 
Channel, all somewhere between 
baffling shoals of ill-sounding 


names — Peter 
Pandora Sand, 


Black Sand, 
Hull Sand, 
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Blackguard Sand, Thief Sand, 
Stubborn Sand... . 

On my way back from the 
harbour I called in at a hotel of 
tall eighteenth-century windows. 
There was a gay liveliness of 
people dancing in its ballroom. 
I did not ask nor did I look, but 
I would have wagered that the 
cheerful young man from the 
Guildhall was enjoying himself 
in there; but I was bent on 
getting a corner in the bar, 
which was full of men who 
looked like lawyers down on a 
Circuit. As I passed a group, 
I could not help hearing one of 
them being “ragged” by the 
others for his fateful cross- 
examination of some elderly 
witness in court that day. The 
lawyer, who had lost his case, 
laughed and remarked that he 
had now learnt something of 
Norfolk ways; and, as I moved 
along, I hoped that his experi- 
ence had been as delightful as 
my own. 
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THE SEMI-MYTHICAL BEASTS OF EAST AFRICA. 


BY B. G. LYNN-ALLEN. 


NEARLY all civilised humanity 
is intensely interested in any 
mention of the discovery of an 
animal new to science—always 
provided the beast is of consider- 
able size. The larger the better, 
and if, in addition, it happens to 
be dangerous to man, the excite- 
ment rises to an absolute furore. 
Equal excitement was probably 
aroused many centuries ago, 
when some hirsute ancestor of 
ours rushed into the communal 
cave with the tidings that a 
new kind of sabre-toothed tiger 
had taken up residence nearby, 
but the interest of his audience 
in those days was presumably 
stimulated by an emotion more 
primitive than curiosity. 

Nowadays, new discoveries in 
natural history relate most fre- 
quently to lesser forms of life— 
rodents, birds or insects—but 
there are indications even now 
that one or two good-sized sur- 
prises may still be hidden at the 
bottom ofthe bran-tub. Latterly, 
speculation has centred mainly 
on three parts of the globe as the 
most probable areas for some- 
thing new in large mammals— 
the upper reaches of the Amazon 
(older readers will remember how 
popular fancy was titillated in 
pre-1914 days when the late Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle published 
‘The Lost World’), the higher 
Himalayas, and what remains of 
‘ darkest Africa.’ 


It is eastern Africa, and par- 
ticularly Kenya, that I would 
like to consider here. But first I 
must make it abundantly clear 
that I have little specialised 
knowledge enabling me to sub- 
stitute basic fact for camp-fire 
tittle-tattle ; no long sojourn in 
those limited areas reputed to 
house strange beasts, and, cer- 
tainly, no personal evidence of 
their existence. My only qualifi- 
cations are well over a quarter 
of a life spent in East Africa, and 
an insatiable eagerness to extract 
information from anyone—white 
or brown—who seemed able 
to contribute something fairly 
concrete conc.ning unknown 
beasts. 

Native legends and folk-lore 
are nearly always interesting, 
and frequently most stirring, 
but much of it can immediately 
be dismissed as pleasant fantasy 
—at any rate as a present- 
day reality. For instance, the 
Wakamba, one of the largest 
and most interesting tribes in 
central Kenya, tell of a gigantic 
winged bird which swoops down 
from the peaks of Mount Kenya 
(some 100 miles from their 
reserve) on moonlit nights, and 
“catches up” small Wakamba 
children for food. This pleasing 
fairy-tale has little claim on 
our attention, except for the 
passing reflection on how the 
Wakamba came to invent such 
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a story. For I have never 
heard a whisper of any of the 
African Raptores being accused 
of baby-snatching (like the be- 
lief which existed so long in 
Scotland regarding the Golden 
Eagle). Is this pure fiction, or is 
it some fragment passed down 
the ages from the time when 
pterodactyls provided one more 
nursery problem? But the 
Wakamba are the queerest mix- 
ture of expert knowledge and 
complete ignorance. They are 
the most skilful trackers and 
hunters (and thus most practical 
naturalists) and, what is much 
rarer in eastern Africa, very 
skilful botanists. It is an old 
joke in Kenya that if you want 
to poison a surplus relative, you 
consult a Mkamba. On the 
other hand, they sometimes pass 
remarks which would disappoint 
us in a zoologically interested 
boy of seven. A brother-officer 
of mine in the King’s African 
Rifles was out shooting with his 
Mkamba orderly when they un- 
earthed some crocodile eggs in 
the piled sand of a river-bank. 

“Crocodile eggs,’ said my 
friend. 

‘“‘ Yes, Effendi, crocodile eggs,” 
replied his orderly. Then he 
made an astonishing comment. 

“JT wonder what these will 
turn into,” idly turning them 
over with his brown toes. 

His master stared. ‘ Well, 
Kilibu, what d’you think they'll 
turn into?” 

‘** Oh, some may be crocodiles, 
and some may be turtles or 
perhaps lizards,’ was the in- 
genuous reply. 
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My friend rather impatiently 
explained that if a crocodile 
had laid them, they would 
become crocodiles and nothing 
else. Whereupon Kilibu, look- 
ing somewhat abashed, muttered 
something about white men 
knowing everything, and re- 
lapsed into silence—a queer ad- 
mission from a man of one of 
those tribes that have a work- 
able trap for everything from 
an elephant to a quail, and are 
really first-class bushmen. Hence 
one never quite knows whether 
sensational pieces of native in- 
formation emanate from expert 
knowledge or childish super- 
stition. 

No one stays long in Kenya 
without hearing of ‘the Nandi 
bear.’ It may be a humorous 
reference made at a gin party 
in a Nairobi hotel, scraps of 
information overheard at up- 
country bars, or more circum- 
stantial stories impressively 
narrated round the camp-fire. 
Being intensely interested in all 
wild life, I always had an ear 
cocked for conjecture or anecdote 
about this unknown creature and, 
like most newcomers, I had value 
formy money. Many Europeans 
openly scoffed, many others 
simply did not know, but now 
and then one met a man who 
firmly believed there was some- 
thing unknown to, and therefore 
unrecognised by the earnest 
scientist. To me, the most 
puzzling feature was not that 
some creature should have un- 
successfully defied the scrutiny 
of science for so long, but that 
descriptions of the beast tallied 
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so ill. Thus, some recounted 
stories of a tall, ape-like thing 
that walked upright, while others 
talked of a large, forest-dwelling 
carnivore which was neither lion 
nor leopard. It took me some 
years to realise that there were 
two distinct types of mystery- 
animal, varying greatly in size 
and shape, but, somewhat be- 
wilderingly, with certain phys- 
ical characteristics in common. 
Also, that the expression ‘ Nandi 
bear’ was loosely applied to any 
large unclassified beast. 

To take the larger ape-like 
creature first. The only written 
reference to this beast which I 
have seen was the excellent story 
called ‘The Ngoloko,’ written by 
J. A. G. Elliot and published in 
‘Maga’ some years ago. The 
story was made up of an en- 
trancingly interesting series of 
statements purporting to have 
been made by various coast- 
dwelling Africans inhabiting the 
area northwards from Mombasa 
to the mouth of the Tana River. 
The most complete description of 
this awesome brute came from 
one Heri wa Mabruko who 
claimed, many years before, to 
have seen, near Witu, an ngoloko 
which had been shot with an 
arrow from the bow of an Mboni 
(a primitive Tana tribe). For 
the benefit of those who have 
not read this fascinating yarn 
for themselves, I take leave to 
quote the description verbatim: 
‘When I came up, he was lying 
outstretched on the ground, and 
still breathing. It was a male, 
about eight feet in height, and in 
breadth just about the same as 
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two ordinary men standing to- 
gether. He was covered with a 
great mass of long, thick, grey 
hair. It was especially long over 
the head and upper portions of 
the body, a single hair being 
quite a yard in length. He was 
built like a man, but was no 
child of Adam. He had but one 
finger and one thumb on his 
hand, the former terminating in 
a single hooked claw 24 or 3 
inches long. The foot possessed 
a very large prehensile thumb 
and three toes, one ending, as in 
the hand, in a great claw. The 
face was hairless, displaying a 
dark skin. Nose very prominent, 
and with two nostrils. The 
mouth was small, but larger than 
@® man’s; and the teeth were 
big. His ears resembled those of 
an elephant and were each about 
the size of my two hands fully 
extended when holding the wrists 
together. The cheek-bones were 
prominent. Forehead low and 
retreating like a leopard’s. Chin 
likewise. I did not notice the 
colour of the eyes, which were 
big. The eyelashes joined on to 
the hair round about the face ; 
I did not look at them particu- 
larly. The smell was awful and 
about ten times as strong as a 
he-goat.” 

I have quoted this description 
in full; for it is far more detailed 
than anything I can supply, and 
also because the grey shagginess 
was noted by each of the two 
men who told me they had them- 
selves caught a glimpse of what 
seemed to be this strange 
monster. 


One, a well-known white 
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hunter, was after elephant near 
Lake Baringo (about 400 miles, 
as the crow flies, from the Witu 
district). In thick bush country, 
my friend was watching his 
elephant, presumably from one 
of the small rocky hills that are 
common features of East African 
bush country, when out of the 
tail of his eye he saw what 
he took to be a tall African 
walking across a clearing in the 
bush some 600 yards away. The 
upper part of the figure gave a 
very hairy impression, but a 
goat-skin shoulder cape is fre- 
quently worn by older men in 
that district. My informant said 
that beyond faint surprise at 
seeing @ man there—for he was 
in a more or less uninhabited 
area—he gave the matter only 
a passing thought. Some little 
time later, when the elephant 
had ceased to be the immediate 
problem (I forget whether he got 
his shot or not), he mentioned 
the tall man to his African 
tracker, whereupon the tracker 
assured him that the thing they 
had seen was not a human. They 
searched the clearing and found 
tracks that were certainly not 
man-made, but those of some 
kind of animal-biped. The crea- 
ture that had made them had 
passed on. To my own mind one 
of the most telling points in 
this incomplete story is that 
the tracker had, without prompt- 
ing, volunteered the statement 
that the thing was not human. 
Had the white hunter made the 
suggestion first, it would in my 
opinion have decreased the value 
of the identification materially ; 
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for many Africans are only too 
ready to agree with a European 
statement — partly to please, 
and partly to save the trouble 
of argument. 

My other witness is a settler 
who also has spent many years 
in the country. He saw even 
less, but was quite assured that 
on that particular occasion he 
ran into something outside the 
recognised game-animals of East 
Africa. He was following up a 
wounded water-buck in dense 
forest on the Mau range, accom- 
panied by some Lumbwa trackers 
(probably Otiok—half Lumbwa, 
half Wanderobo), when some- 
thing large and grey and shaggy 
sprang up in front of them and 
crashed away among the thick 
undergrowth. The thing was 
very close to them, and although 
the narrator of the story only had 
the barest glimpse of it, he was 
positive it was not a water-buck 
—the only authenticated game- 
animal on the Mau which com- 
bines a grey colour and a fairly 
long shaggy coat. His com- 
panions were thoroughly shaken 
(and Lumbwa, as a tribe, are 
afraid of few things) and 
muttered, in low voices, ‘‘ Chebio- 
bissit”’—a word that is merely 
the 1ough dialectic equivalent to 
the ‘ngoloko’ of the coast tribes. 
It may be said that there is 
nothing conclusive in either of 
these experiences, but it should 
be remembered that both my 
informants knew their Kenya 
well, were very conversant with 
its animals and experienced with 
Africans. 

Reports of a strange animal 
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often come from the Mau area 
which, considering its propin- 
quity to the white settled areas, 
is one of the least known parts 
of Kenya. The Mau is a long 
whale-back, about 100 miles 
north-west of Nairobi, densely 
clothed in forest and rising to 
about 12,000 feet. It is already 
known to contain several species 
with a strictly limited distribu- 
tion — the bongo, the giant 
forest-hog, and the _ yellow- 
backed duiker. During the last 
war I stayed with friends on 
their farm on the eastern slopes 
of the Mau, and was told that a 
few years before, a ‘ Nandi bear’ 
had lived for some time on their 
farm-lands, which border the 
Tindoret Forest — wild, dense, 
and mysterious country, where I 
used to chase the elusive forest 
guinea-fowl. No one saw it, but 
it was heard orying at night 
(what J. A. G. Elliot described 
as “a clear and penetrating 
00-ee”’); needless to say, none of 
the local labour tried to force a 
closer acquaintance. 

Some Kenya settlers believe 
this unknown creature to be 
some form of ape, but although 
it is only comparatively recently 
that gorilla were found on the 
Uganda side of the Congo border, 
and chimpanzee in the Kigoma 
area of Tanganyika, there are, I 
feel, several objections to this 
theory. Apes are usually grega- 
rious; their arboreal feeding 
makes them noisy and somewhat 
conspicuous, and they build nests 
for sleeping which must have 
been discovered. For all these 
reasons they are unlikely to 
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have evaded detection for so 
long. 

This meagre crop of facts is all 
that I, personally, can supply, 
but it is difficult to believe that 
the story is complete fantasy. 
Native lore, which is believed 
by different tribes—and different 
groups of tribes—many of them 
widely separated from each other, 
usually commands more respect 
than purely local superstitions ; 
in addition, there is the sketchy, 
but constantly recurrent, ‘ white’ 
evidence. 

If the existence of this animal 
is accepted, what inferences can 
be drawn from. the slender 
evidence at our disposal? That 
it is extremely uncommon and 
generally solitary seems certain, 
but whether it has always been 
a rarity, or has only recently 
become 80, is more difficult to 
decide. That it is invariably 
based on dense cover seems 
unanswerable ; for any denizen 
of plain and light thorn-country 
would have been brought to book 
long ago, and reports of it always 
come from afforested or dense 
bush districts. Like the leopard, 
varying altitudes and climates 
do not seem to matter; for 
while some comparison can be 
made between the steaming bush 
of the East African littoral and 
the low, hot Baringo Valley, both 
are unlike the high, rainy forests 
of the Mau. In conclusion, it is 
perhaps worthy of note that this 
mystery-beast appears to have 
at least three characteristics 
attributed to the Abominable 
Snowman of the higher Hima- 
layas. These are the habit of 
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walking upright, the shaggy 
appearance of the head and 
shoulders, and the horrible stench 
(one of the Snowman’s tribal 
names, ‘ Metch Kangmi,’ liter- 
ally translated, means disgust- 
ing). But what connection with 
each other these two queer 
creatures could have, when they 
occur in such completely dis- 
similar topographical conditions, 
it is hard to imagine. 

Now for the smaller beast (if 
it is another—or indeed any 
beast at all) concerning which 
much less emphasis is laid on 
an abnormal size or an upright 
carriage. Years ago, I spent 
hours cross-questioning K.A.R. 
askari of the Nandi, Elgayo, and 
Marakwet tribes in all of whose 
districts a strange animal is said 
to occur. Their accounts tallied 
very closely. All, without ex- 
ception, laid stress on its great 
rarity. Some had never seen it 
at all, others merely on a single 
occasion (alive or dead); but 
none denied its existence. Only 
once did I meet an African who 
claimed to have encountered it 
twice. This was a Nandi, named 
Kipkorir, who acted as my 
orderly for some time; he was 
somewhat older than the average 
soldier, for he had broken service. 
His story was that he had once 
seen the creature’s dead body, 
speared by the Moran (young 
warriors) of his village. The 
second time, when he was a 
grown man, he saw one alive at 
dawn when he was herding cattle 
(the Nandi sometimes take their 
cattle to water at night). His 
description was of a long-tailed 
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cat, smaller in height than a 
lioness, but more stoutly built 
than a leopard, and red, black, 
and white in colour. This colour 
scheme need not necessarily be 
half as startling as it, at fist, 
sounds. An East African native 
would describe a tiger’s colouring 
as red, black, and white. Shades 
of colour are not catered for in 
up-country colloquial Swahili. 
‘Red’ designates anything be- 
tween deep brown and vivid 
scarlet, ‘black’ is every dark 
hue, and ‘white’ means any 
very light colour. Kipkorir told 
me that the creature would not 
normally attack a man but that 
it became fierce if hungry. In 
this condition it would kill a 
woman or child coming back 
alone through the forest, and 
would also jump on the roof of a 
hut and try to scratch a way in. 
If brought to bay by spearmen, 
it would dodge the thrown spears 
by jumping. Other askari I 
questioned were in agreement 
with this description of form and 
habits, but I could never get 
much out of them. They simply 
said that it was very rare and 
they knew no more about it, but 
that it certainly existed. Yet all 
these accounts impressed me, for 
they tallied so closely. Not one 
man ever pretended that ‘kereet’ 
(the Elgayo name for it) was 
anything but rare. “I have 
never seen one, but my father 
has.’ ‘‘ I saw one once when I 
was a boy.” These were the 
authentic - sounding answers I 
always got ; never was there the 
slightest suspicion of currying 
favour by adding impossible 
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details or making extravagant 
claims of personal experience. 

Like others in East Africa, I 
suspected for some time that 
the beast was a scarce species 
of forest-dwelling hyw#na, but 
if they are to be _ believed, 
the askaris’ accounts of it rule 
out this explanation. Hysnas 
are practically tailless, and, 
moreover, are insignificant 
climbers and jumpers. I once 
met a senior Government official, 
one who had spent his entire 
working life in Kenya, who 
believed that he had seen a dead 
‘ kereet’ in Marakwet when he 
was & young cadet. It had been 
killed and brought in by the 
Moran. His description of the 
animal, as he remembered it, was 
disappointingly vague, but this 
is easy to understand. He was 
not particularly interested in 
wild life, and the incident oc- 
eurred when he had just arrived 
from England (on first appoint- 
ment) to find himself posted to 
a remote area teeming with 
game. As he rather touchingly 
concluded, ‘‘ I was shown some 
extraordinary beast or other 
practically every day ; how was 
I to know that one of them was 
@ mystery-animal ? ” 

Again, some Kenya settlers 
believe in the existence of an 
unclassified member of the cat 
family known locally as_ the 
spotted lion. Once more this is 
reputed to be a forest-dweller, 
and reports emanate chiefly from 
the Kinangop (the western) side 
of the Aberdare Mountains. I 
knew at least one farmer there, 
a man of very reliable judgment, 
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who is convinced that his forest 
is tenanted by a carnivore which 
is neither lion nor leopard. 
The late Kenneth Gandar Dower, 
who was a war correspondent, 
was a firm believer in this 
animal, and, just before the war, 
spent night after night sitting up 
over a live bait in the forests of 
the Aberdares. He saw nothing 
unknown, but he became almost 
friendly with a forest leopard 
which frequently visited him, 
but never touched his bait. 
Personally, I have a sneaking 
fancy for the theory that this 
beast and the ‘ kereet’ might 
turn out to be one and the same 
animal. 

But to all this welter of un- 
proved surmise I can add one 
case where my askaris’ stories 
were vindicated. When I was 
questioning them about the 
‘kereet,’ several of them told 
me of another beast, even less 
common, which eccasionally 
turned up in their forests. They 
described it as only the size of a 
large cat, but fierce and “ very 
red.”” My thoughts turned to 
some kind of forest lynx, 
although the recognised African 
earacal, which I have met, is 
nearly always an inhabitant of 
thorn-serub country. My pleas- 
ure can therefore be imagined 
when I walked into the Game 
Department in Nairobi in 1941, 
and saw a chestnut-coloured cat- 
skin hanging on the wall of the 
Chief Game Warden’s office. 
This, I learned, was a tiger- 
eat, an animal that is much 
commoner on the west coast of 
Africa, and whose existence in 
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Kenya had only recently become 
known. It was a lovely skin, 
deep chestnut-red, about 3} feet 
long (including the short, thick 
tail), with the underside cream. 
On the lower flanks, where the 
two colours met, there were a few 
rosettes. The history of the skin 
was a curious one. A Mau 
Nderobo (one of a primitive 
hunting tribe) had been caught 
with a young bongo hide; the 
bongo is protected, and he had 
in consequence been jailed for 
@ short period. The tiger-cat’s 
pelt was among his meagre 
possessions and was taken over 
by the Game Department. Apart 
from the interest of seeing a skin 
which was entirely new to me, 
the episode made me _ think. 
Firstly, it verified at least one 
piece of askari information 
which I had been given some 
twelve years before. Secondly, 
it provided some answer to 
the scientists who continue to 
pour scorn on these unknown 
animals. Always their cry re- 
mains the same: if these crea- 
tures exist, why does no one ever 
produce skins or skulls for our 
inspection? This is not an easy 
question to counter, but I believe 
that the answer might be three- 
fold. Firstly, the unknown crea- 
ture is obviously extremely rare. 
Secondly, it is confined to dense 
cover where visibility is generally 
only a yard or so, and the 
chances of killing it almost 
negligible. Finally, the persons 
who are most likely to obtain a 
skin are real primitives, and 
regard Europeans as most incon- 
venient pests who worry them 
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to pay tax, and have a nasty 
habit of popping them into 
prison merely because they have 
carried on their age-old custom 
of hunting game. To an 
Nderobo, who is a gipsy hunter 
living on game and wild honey 
and who, nowadays, is only 
found in the most remote 
areas, @ meeting with a Nandi 
bear would probably be far 
less frightening than a chance 
encounter with a District Officer 
or a Game Ranger. If it were 
possible to circularise these shy 
and simple people to the effect 
that the skin of a ‘kereet’ 
would be met with a suitable 
reward and no inconvenient 
questions, then I, for one, believe 
that the learned ones might well 
get a surprise. 

Finally, I give a précis of three 
interesting letters which ap- 
peared in the ‘East African 
Standard’ in February and 
March of 1950. 

The first letter (17th February) 
was a general article summaris- 
ing the usual beliefs about the 
appearance and habits of the 
Nandi bear. I have already 
recounted most of these, but the 
physical description appears to 
combine some of the features of 
the ‘ ngoloko’ and some of the 
‘kereet.’ This account also is 
supposed to be based on a Nandi 
bear shot with a poisoned arrow 
by an Nderobo. Thus, the size 
is given as roughly that of a 
great dane, rounded ears, a long 
nose like a dog, and eye-teeth 
longer and bigger than those 
of a lion. Heavy forequarters 
covered with long soft black hair 
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continuing most of the way down 
the back, a long tufted tail, and 
lengthy non-retractile claws, like 
those of an ant-bear. Their 
habits include sitting up like an 
ape and frequently moving up- 
right on the hind-legs, having a 
cry like a child’s scream, and 
eating only the brains of its 
victims. 

The second article (3rd March) 
purports to be no less than an 
eye-witness’s account of a meet- 
ing with a mystery-animal. This 
is recorded by a Mrs Mallett, 
one of Kenya’s oldest settlers, 
who was nearly ninety when 
she related her experience. It 
occurred about thirty years be- 
fore, in the early twenties; the 
exact locality is not given, but 
appears to have been in Nandi 
country. Mrs Mallett’s story is 
that she habitually wandered 
about the forest in the evenings 
in search of small mammals. On 
this particular occasion she was 
accompanied by a young African 
boy. When it was nearly dark, 
she turned for home. Her first 
indication of something unusual 
was an increasingly strong, 
musty smell. Almost immedi- 
ately after, she saw a strange 
beast accompanied by a young 
one. Her description of this 
beast tallies broadly with that 
given in the article of 17th 
February and she stresses the 
round skull, the mass of shaggy 
grey-brown hair on the head 
and fore-parts, and the very 
short, pointed ears. But she 
denies the long, tufted tail; to 
her observation it was much 
shorter and “ long-haired down 
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to the base.” She was also 
struck by the clumsy, rolling gait 
(like a bear’s) and the bowed legs 
with long claws. The creature 
held its ground in menacing 
fashion and Mrs Mallett not un- 
naturally gave it best (the small 
boy had already gone) and 
eventually arrived home safe, 
but shaken. Her small com- 
panion apparently knew exactly 
what they had encountered and 
gave it the dialectic name for 
Nandi bear. 

The last article (24th March) 
is by a Major W. R. Foran 
and can be briefly summarised. 
He debunks the Nandi bear in 
toto, and dismisses its existence 
as a ‘“‘ hoary fable.” Major Foran 
admits that the beliefs held by 
the forest - dwelling tribes of 
central and western Kenya, 
southern, western and south- 
western Uganda, and the southern 
Sudan obviously refer to the 
same animal, but maintains that 
it is not one unknown to science. 
His arguments are certainly 
massive in that he is supported 
by some of the greatest living 
authorities on the game of east- 
ern Africa — Captain C. R. 8S. 
Pitman, Captain Archie Ritchie, 
Captain Keith Caldwell, and Cap- 
tain J. E. Tracy Philipps. These 
experts all agree that in their 
official capacity as Game War- 
dens they were inundated, 
from time to time, with reports 
of Nandi bears, but that none of 
these could be proved and that 
all the skulls sent for examina- 
tion turned out to be spotted 
hy#nas’— except one which 
was @ leopard’s. Finally, Major 
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Foran advances his own belief 
that Nandi-bear stories emanate 
from the considerable colour 
changes during growth, and the 
wide variation in maturity, of 
the ordinary spotted hyzna. 

‘So there it is. There is the 
absolute lack of authenticated 
remains and the fruitless re- 
searches of experts, on the one 
hand ; on the other, just a great 
mass of uncorroborated native 
belief, somewhat sparsely bol- 
stered up with ‘ white’ evidence. 
And yet even now there does 
seem to be a case to answer. 
The East African native is only 
too familiar with the spotted 
hyena, and to find this in- 
correct identification of a very 
common animal spread over such 
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a wide area is, at the least, re- 
markable and somewhat sugges- 
tive. Why do all reports come 
from afforested areas _{—for ap- 
parently no one makes a similar 
error in the great tracts of thorn- 
country where the spotted 
hyena is at least as common as 
it is in forest. What is the 
origin of the widely held beliefs 
in the musty smell, the upright 
carriage, the strange wailing 
cry ? 

There I must leave this vexed 
subject. One day our grand- 
children will say, “‘and they went 
on believing this ridiculous story 
until well into the middle of the 
century ’—or, perhaps, “‘incred- 
ible to relate, no one actually 
got one until. . .” 








BLUEJACKET CAMP. 


BY DONALD ROSS FRASER. 


THE Nevercome family arrived 
soon after the Easter holidays. 
They were wood-cutting Indians 
and they came to work in the 
big alder-stand just up the inlet 
from our home. In those days 
on the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
alder was the favourite fuel. 
Each year the Indians cut great 
stacks of this wood to sell to the 
white settlers, whose log-houses 
and stump - studded clearings 
dotted the long inlet shore. 

I can well remember the 
picture the arrival made. The 


two-masted Columbia river-boat 
came slowly in with the light 


breeze only partly filling the 
brown sails. It was a dry, clear 
evening, and the small well- 
space between the masts was 
crowded with Indians and the 
equipment they needed for a 
camp. Three or four dugouts 
nosed against the stern, and as 
soon as the anchor was lowered 
these began busily to ferry 
passengers and gear ashore. 
Joe Nevercome had told my 
father he would bring his whole 
family to cut the wood. As I 
watched them landing I won- 
dered if the Chinook word 
“family ” really meant “ tribe.” 
Certainly Joe himself watched 
the operation of making camp 
with the air of a big chief. 
Except in one or two instances, 
when an extra push or pull from 
a strong arm was needed, he 
did not exert himself. When 


he did lend a hand, however, he 
showed himself to be possessed 
of unusual strength. He was 
searcely above middle height, 
but heavily built, with a stomach 
like a grizzly bear’s. He wore 
no hat, and though at least 
fifty years of age he had not a 
trace of grey in the thick thatch 
of blue-black hair that resembled 
a close-fitting cap on his big 
round head. 

There were several men much 
younger than Joe; and one 
much older, with a back so bent, 
that to look his fellows in the 
face he had to crane his neck 
backwards like a heron in flight. 
There were a number of big 
heavy squaws, and so many 
children that I gave up trying to 
count them, the way they darted 
about. 

The site selected by the wood- 
cutters for their camp was per- 
haps half a mile along the shore 
from our house. I would have 
to pass it each morning on my 
way to the school, which stood 
on short piles where a small 
gravel spit ran out into the 
water another mile farther on. 
There were no roads. The 
children went to school in boats 
or canoes, or walked along the 
beach. 

The first morning after the 
Indians arrived I began my walk 
in good time. I was anxious to 
see their camp in daylight, for 
I had been thinking about it 
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while lying in bed. The tide 
was low, and as I rounded a 
bend a short distance beyond 
our house I saw the Columbia 
boat, aground and heeled over, 
far off along the beach. As I 
approached the camp I noticed 
that the Indians were already 
settled in their new abode and 
prepared for an active day. 
Their four tents were pitched 
where a small strip of prairie 
lay between the shingle and the 
bush. The women moved pon- 
derously about their chores, and 
from the wood came the ring of 
axe-blades biting into the trees. 

The old bent Indian was the 
only man I could see. He was 
filing a long cross-cut saw, fixed 
in an ingenious rack hewn from 
a small cedar log. I went 
nearer to see how it was done, 
and he paused from his work 
long enough to give a shy, kindly 
smile. 

The old man was evidently 
useful as carpenter and general 
handy man for the camp. Close 
to where he worked he had 
already erected a small lean-to 
of poles and cedar bark. Among 
the primitive tools arranged 
neatly in this shelter were several 
of the Indian adzes used for 
shaping canoes. Having often 
longed to own an Indian adze 
myself, I stepped up to admire 
them at close quarters. 

The native adze of those days 
was just as it had been handed 
down from one craftsman to 
another for generations untold : 
the wooden shaft, a cedar limb 
chopped from the tree with a 
portion of the trunk adhering, 
and looking, before the blade 
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was fitted, like the winning half 
of a wishing-bone. The blade, 
bound with cedar roots to the 
handle, was, as it had been 
even before the coming of 
the white man, fashioned of 
hammered iron—iron brought 
by the sea on rare fortunate 
occasions in the form of drift- 
pins and fastenings in the timbers 
of wrecked ships. 

As I gazed at the row of 
adzes, I thought how I could 
make things just like an Indian 
if only one were mine. My 
thoughts were _ terminated 
abruptly by a loud laugh behind 
my back. I turned quickly to 
face two Indian youths looking 
at me from the opening of a 
tent a dozen feet away. I was 
the object of their laughter, but 
I saw no humour in their eyes, 
and I felt the hot blood flush 
from neck to temple as I returned 
their gaze. 

The old man looked up from 
his work. As though sensing 
trouble, he spoke sharply in 
Chinook. The two boys re- 
treated into the tent, where in 
the shadow I could just make 
out their figures, and I knew I 
was still the target of their 
unfriendly stare. 

It was time for me to go, but 
fearing to retire too obviously 
I stood uneasily, wondering how 
to make a move. The old 
Indian put down his file. Coming 
close he reached out to catch 
my arm. With a gentle pressure 
on my elbow he swung me round 
to face along my way. “It’s 
time for school,” he said in 
English; ‘“ you’d better go or 
you'll be late.” 
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It was almost time for the 
bell to ring, and in order to 
get to school before the door 
closed to the late-comers I 
had to run most of the way. 
When I reached my desk my 
mind was too full of Indians 
and adzes to concentrate on 
dull school work. Instead, I 
stared through a salt - stained 
window and lazily identified the 
passing waterfowl by plumage, 
silhouette, and action of wing. 
A sudden painful blow above 
the ankle brought me back to 
my surroundings. 

The arithmetic session was on, 
and my neighbour had kicked 
savagely at my leg, not to save 
me from trouble, but because 
he wished me to be alert, and 
ready to lend the assistance he 
nearly always required. This 
boy sitting at the desk beside 
me was two years my senior and 
almost a match in strength for 
an average full-grown man. 
Having a cruel and sadistic 
nature, he was quite capable of 
turning a school term into a 
reign of terror for any boy who 
opposed him. He glared at 
me now from behind his book. 
I realised he had missed an 
answer and had been repri- 
manded. I would be held 
responsible when we all went 
out to play. The bully would 
have to be pacified. I began to 
plan a way to avoid being 
beaten up. By the time the 
work period finished I was ready 
with my campaign. 

When we had filed out of the 
doorway to the strip of trodden 
shingle that served as a play- 
ground, I sought out Stub Miller 
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deliberately instead of trying 
to run away. There was sus- 
picion in his eye and his ever- 
ready fists were clenched, but 
before he could lash out I began 
to give him my news. He 
would be interested to hear 
about the Indians, I knew; for 
the Miller family had been living 
on the reserve until the previous 
year. 

I quickly told how I had 
watched the Columbia river-boat 
coming in the night before ; 
how Joe Nevercome had brought 
such a big family with him that 
four large tents were required 
for their shelter. Finally, I 
described the two boys that 
had stared at me from the door- 
way of the tent. Stub’s heavy 
face seemed to show a gleam of 
interest when I spoke about the 
boys. “I don’t know the tall 
one, but the short one must 
be Johnny, Joe Nevercome’s 
youngest son. He’s the best 
fighter on the reserve. He'd 
smash you like this.” Stub’s 
fist swung as he spoke. But all 
the time I had been expecting 
it, and a quick leap backward 
just took me out of reach. His 
next blow might have hurt me, 
but I had gained the time I 
needed, for the bell was be- 
ginning to ring. Our master 
could be a disciplinarian when 
in the mood, and Miller had 
good reason to respect the 
strength of his arm. 


From my desk at the school 
window I stared out over the 
water. The mallard, the wid- 
geon, the pintail, and the teal 
sped by unnoticed, for my mind 
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was full of heavy 
thoughts. 

It was Friday, the third day 
after the arrival of the Never- 
comes, and on my way to school 
this morning I had done a very 
foolish thing. There was no 
explanation for my action, and 
the consequences, which I felt 
could not be long avoided, would 
be unpleasant when they came. 
This morning I had started out 
somewhat before my usual time. 
When I reached the encamp- 
ment the Indians were still in 
their tents. I supposed they 
were having a late breakfast, 
for the smell of frying salmon 
was heavy in the air. The tide, 
half-way in, left perhaps fifty 
feet of foreshore between the 
little prairie and the water’s 
edge. The beach just here was 
covered with large loose pebbles 


brooding 


about the size of a gull’s egg. 
For my foolish behaviour I 
will never be able to give a 


reason. Quite suddenly one of 
the smooth stones was in my 
hand, and the bottom of a 
canoe upturned by one of the 
tents was an irresistible target. 
Bone !—the sound of the stone 
striking the taut shell of cedar 
was like the resonant note of a 
drum. 

Anyone who has thrown a 
stick or stone at a wasps’ nest 
will understand what happened 
next. From all four tents 
the Nevercome family simply 
swarmed to the beach. The 
boys and the young men gave 
tongue like a pack of hounds 
and came at me with a rush. 
Really frightened, I started 
off in front of them. Slipping 
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backward on the loose sand, 
I seemed an age in getting 
up any speed. However, I 
was used to running on the 
beach, my long legs gave me 
an advantage, and my pursuers 
had the short cramped stride 
of canoemen born and bred. I 
was not followed very far, but 
the scare stayed with me, and 
I did not dare to stop running 
till I was close to the school. 

Now we would shortly be 
released, for the afternoon was 
wearing on. Far from looking 
forward to the prospect, I shrank 
from the thought of running the 
gauntlet on the way home. 
There seemed nothing else for 
it, though I racked my brains 
for a way out. The master 
gave us our work to do at home 
during the week-end, then he 
took his watch from his pocket 
and checked it with the school 
clock. One or two desperate 
plans passed through my mind 
as we rose to be dismissed. Then 
I looked out of the window for 
the twentieth time and saw our 
neighbour Geordy Francis pass- 
ing down the inlet in his boat. 
A wonderful sense of relief came 
over me, and I struggled through 
the crowd of children and rushed 
down to the water’s edge. 
Geordy Francis recognised me 
at once and headed his boat for 
the beach. He was quite pleased 
to turn the oars over to me 
while he sat in the stern and 
smoked. 

This neighbour, Francis, had 
a homestead a mile below our 
house, near the Indian reserve 
at the mouth of the inlet. He 
was supposed to be clearing 
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the land for a farm, but he 
was an inveterate water-tramp 
and spent most of his time going 
up and down the inlet. He did 
odd jobs and ferried supplies 
for survey gangs and cruising 
parties; he cared little for 
profit, however, and on the 
slightest pretext would catch a 
tide for the thirty-mile journey 
to the head of the sound. For 
such @ man our inlet was a 
perfect broad highway connect- 
ing the sound to the open sea. 
It was a highway without tolls, 
and one that called for little 
exertion from the voyager if he 
arranged his journeys to suit 
the ebb and the flood. For the 
two flood - tides averaged four 
miles an hour for four hours 
each day, and the ebb-tides were 
if anything swifter, though per- 
haps the current did not last 


so long. Geordy Francis would 
generally use his oars merely to 
keep his boat in the swift water. 
When the current slackened he 
would look for a place to make 
camp. Many fresh-water creeks 
opened into the inlet, and if 


possible he would make his 
camp at the mouth of one of 
these. In the winter he liked 
to shoot ducks and geese; in 
the summer to fish for trout. 
He tied all his own flies and 
greatly treasured an old Hardy 
rod given him by one of the 
surveyors. 

Geordy was something of a 
hero to most of the inlet boys. 
Watching him relax luxuriously 
in the stern of his boat, I began 
to forget my troubles. When 
his pipe was drawing properly 
I knew I could expect his news 
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—exciting news when it came. 
“ Bluejackets are coming back 
this year,” he said. ‘“ They'll 
be here before you start your 
holidays.” 

To inlet dwellers “ Blue- 
jackets ” meant the sailors from 
the Hydrographic Survey ship. 
One summer this ship had made 
her headquarters in a small bay 
about eight miles up the inlet 
from the school. Here a wide 
strip of prairie with a good- 
sized creek running through it 
made an ideal place for a 
basecamp. ‘“ Bluejacket Camp”’ 
was still the local name for the 
site. The sailors had camped 
there a long time ago, but I 
could just remember them. My 
father had once taken me to the 
camp when he had gone to visit 
a sick man. It was an occasion 
to remember. The captain’s 
launch had come for us, and 
boarding her we had crossed the 
threshold of a dawning era; she 
was the first motor-boat we had 
ever seen. 

Geordy told me that the last 
mail-boat had brought a letter 
from the marine people instruct- 
ing him to have the camp ready 
for occupancy again. He was 
going there the next day, Satur- 
day, to look the situation over, 
and to get started with some of 
the work. He wondered if I 
would like to go with him. Of 
course I jumped at the chance. 
I promised to be ready to catch 
the early flood. As we passed 
the Nevercome camp, the four 
white tents against the new 
green of the alders may have 
reminded me of an ordeal that 
sooner or later would have to be 
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faced. But the horizon held a 
new interest now, and my spirits 
had risen to their normal level 
by the time we ran the bow of 
the boat on the beach below our 
house. 

“ Bluejacket Camp.” The 
name itself seemed to spell 
adventure, and the first week- 
end I spent there is a wonderful 
memory still. There was plenty 
of work to do, but working with 
Geordy was more fun than 
playing most games. The bunk- 
houses were built Indian style— 
pole frames with sides and roofs 
covered with split cedar 
“ shakes.”” Many of the roof- 
shakes had come loose, and from 
inside some of the buildings 
one could look up at big patches 
of sky. To get on with the 
repairs we first of all had to cut 
a fresh supply of shakes. Shake- 


splitting was an accomplishment 
I had been anxious to master 


for some time. Geordy was an 
old hand at the work. I watched 
fascinated as he swung the 
heavy wooden mallet and mani- 
pulated the frow. The shakes 
rang like metal blades as they 
leapt away from the _ block. 
I collected them by the armful 
and carried them to the various 
buildings that needed repairs. 
By Saturday night we had most 
of the big holes covered. The 
scent from the fresh-split cedar 
was like rich strong incense as 
night fell over the camp. 

On Sunday we explored the 
country, and fished for cut- 
throat and Dolly Varden in a 
pool about a mile up the creek 
from salt water. The time 
passed all too quickly, and my 
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heart sank when Geordy pulled 
out his watch and said we would 
have to be leaving if we wished 
to ride home on the ebb. The 
dark surface of the pool was 
dimpled where the big trout 
were rising. I had only caught 
two little ones and my face 
must have shown how I hated 
the thought of going just then. 
Geordy looked at me with sym- 
pathy as he began to take down 
his rod. ‘ The tide won’t wait, 
Dick. You know how the pro- 
verb goes. Don’t worry, you'll 
have plenty of opportunities to 
fish here again. I’m going to 
ferry the freight to the small 
camps from Bluejacket this 
summer. If you like, you can 
spend your whole holiday work- 
ing on the boat with me.” 

The ebb-tide carried us swiftly 
down the inlet, but it was 
getting dark as we approached 
our home. We steered out of 
the current towards a light 
twinkling through the trees. I 
was tired out, and fell asleep as 
soon as I got into bed. 

Then it was Monday morning 
and I was lying awake. Blue- 
jacket Camp was like a dream 
going farther and farther from 
me; the Nevercome family sud- 
denly loomed as a problem that 
was very real and very close. 
I decided that, if there was 
going to be trouble, I might as 
well get it over as soon as 
possible and still get to school 
on time. I started off bravely 
enough, and for a while made 
good progress, but my morale 
had weakened badly by the time 
I got near the camp. I could 
not see anyone about, but I was 
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sure they were watching me. 
At last I was opposite the tents 
and still no one in sight. The 
situation seemed more hopeful, 
I had a lead which I was sure 
I could keep. Should I make a 
dash now. I looked ahead along 
the beach to mark my course, 
and my heart missed a beat. 
A hundred yards in front of me 
two men had come out of the 
bush. Their intention could 
hardly be mistaken; they were 
going to prevent me from running 
in the direction of the school. 
I looked round wildly just in 
time to see two more members 
of the family come out of con- 
cealment to cut off my retreat. 
I was trapped. The taunting 
laugh I had heard before now 
rang out loudly. Next moment 


Johnny Nevercome and his tall 
friend came rushing down the 


beach. I thought at first they 
meant to attack me together, 
but a short distance from me 
the tall youth stopped and 
Johnny came on alone. He 
crouched like a wild-cat in front 
of me. His arms, bent at the 
elbows, were pressed to his 
sides. With fists clenched they 
were like the rods of a steam- 
winch, ready to strike in a 
flash. Facing him, I felt my 
panic leaving as calm reason 
came slowly back. The position 
was becoming more familiar. 
When cornered by Stub Miller 
or sickened by his bullying I 
had often had to stand at bay. 
During the past year I had 
probably fought him a dozen 
times. He had always beaten 
me, of course, but unwittingly 
he had taught me something 
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about the art of self-defence, 
I had learnt to take punishment 
almost without feeling it, and 
I had become accustomed to 
exchanging blows with a boy 
much larger and stronger than 
myself. As I now faced the 
much smaller Johnny, I felt 
that, if given fair play, I had a 
better than even chance to win. 
Keeping my eyes fixed on his 
face, I dropped my books and 
lunch-pail to the beach. 
Deciding to get in the first 
blow if possible, I drove a left 
at his head. I missed by a foot. 
Johnny had ducked like a hell- 
diver at the flash of a gun. He 
was up in an instant; then, 
springing forward, he struck out 
with both fists while he was 
literally in the air. I believe 
I blocked one blow, but the 
other caught me full on the 
mouth while I was off balance, 
and I went backward on to 
the stones. I sat for a moment 
swallowing blood and staring 
in amazement and fascination 
at my opponent’s fierce swarthy 
face. I tried a rush then, but 
a solid blow caught me on the 
temple before I was fairly on 
my feet. I went to my knees 
half dazed. Stars flashed 
through a dark mist and 
Johnny’s eyes blazed fiercely 
beneath his black tangled hair. 
He came closer and I knew he 
meant to make a kill. I wanted 
to lie down, for I felt sick and 
giddy; but I made a supreme 
effort and rose partly to my feet. 
That was all I could do. I saw 
Johnny’s eyes harden and his 
arm inch back to get more 
power into his blow. As though 
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caught in water-soaked blankets 
my arms refused to rise. The 
stars flashed again and the beach 
seemed to rise and hit me in 
the face. Darkness followed, 
but not for long. I heard Joe 
Nevercome shouting, and I lifted 
my face from the pebbles to see 
the two youths walking away 
from me. I crawled down the 
beach till I could lean out over 
the water. With my hands 
resting on the bottom I ducked 
my head again and again. When 
the horizon ceased to rock I got 
shakily to my feet. The pickets 
had come in from along the 
beach and the whole Nevercome 
family stood watching like a 
small army in front of their 
tents. Overwhelmed with a 


feeling of humiliation almost im- 
possible to describe, I picked up 


my books and lunch-pail and 
continued on my way. Every 
few yards I had to stop to spit 
out a mouthful of blood. 

I think that few boys of my 
age can have passed through a 
time more trying than the period 
of persecution that now began 
for me. The Indian boy played 
with me as a cat plays with a 
mouse. I never knew if he was 
going to rush at me from the 
rose-bushes before I reached the 
camp, or spring up from behind 
a drift log when I was beginning 
to congratulate myself on being 
well past the danger zone. Again 
there would be mornings when 
he made no sound or sign. 

A second and a third en- 
counter ended in much the same 
fashion as the first. After a 
fourth beating I gave up hoping 
that my opponent was playing 
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a streak of luck that would 
eventually turn in my favour. 
Johnny had proved his prowess 
as a fighter all too painfully to 
me. The desire to beat him 
became an obsession with me, 
yet I could see no possible way 
of achieving this end. 

The dog-roses bloomed above 
the foreshore as the days 
lengthened and grew warm. My 
ego still lay shrivelled within 
me as midsummer approached. 
But each day brought the holi- 
days nearer. The thought of 
my job at Bluejacket Camp 
kept me from complete despair. 

The marks left on my face by 
Johnny’s fists did not escape 
Stub Miller’s eye, and he lost no 
opportunity to tease me in 
front of the others about what 
he suspected was taking place. 
“Come here, boys,”’ he shouted 
one noon hour as he held me by 
the arm. ‘Come and see the 
little white boy who has been 
beaten by a papoose.”’ As the 
others came crowding round 
us I broke free from my tor- 
mentor’s grip. Facing him, I 
suddenly realised that he did 
not make me feel afraid. It was 
just as though I had room 
inside me for only one fear at 
a time. While I was afraid of 
Johnny, I could not be afraid of 
Stub. 

As a fresh spirit stirred me, 
I jumped towards him and 
drove my fist at his head. He 
blocked the blow and came at 
me with fists flailing, his face 
plainly showing the pleasure he 
felt at the prospect of doing me 
a hurt. He expected me to 
back away. Instead I took his 
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blows without shrinking, and 
standing toe to toe with him 
I lashed out with everything I 
had. We were still at it when 
the master came. As we were 
forced apart I caught an ex- 
pression in Miller’s eyes I had 
never seen hitherto. He was 
more relieved than I was at the 
fight being interrupted, and I 
knew the time would soon come 
when he could not bully me. 
The holidays were very close 
now, less than a week away. 
The Indians had finished their 
woodcutting and any day we 
expected to see them begin to 
move their camp. For several 
days I had passed their tents 
without being molested, and I 
knew that the boys and some 
of the men were away. A big 
canoe was missing and the camp 
seemed unusually quiet. On 


the morning school broke up, 
however, they were all back 
again, and they were all much 
too busy to notice me passing 
by. They had evidently dropped 
down the inlet on the ebb-tide 


the night before. They had 
brought a number of big straight 
cedar logs with them and they 
were now engaged in moving 
the logs above the high-water 
mark. We would have the 
Nevercomes as neighbours for 
some time to come. The wood- 
cutters’ camp was to be con- 
verted into a shipyard, and the 
big cedar logs were to be made 
into canoes. 


In their short working season 
the Surveyors had much to 
accomplish. Besides the main 
base at Bluejacket, a dozen out- 
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post camps were established 
along the inlet shore. Our job, 
Geordy’s and mine, was to visit 
all camps weekly and take them 
their supplies. When Geordy 
had asked me earlier in the year 
if I would like to help him do 
this work, we had both expected 
to use his boat to run the 
freight by tides. But times 
were changing. The Surveyors 
had great confidence in Geordy’s 
intimate knowledge of our local 
waters and his skill in handling 
small boats. They thought, 
however, that the day had passed 
when tide-power should be de- 
pended upon to get supplies to 
hungry men. To keep to a 
more definite schedule they had 
brought an extra launch with 
them in the ship. Geordy was 
put in charge of a motor tender 
some twenty-five feet long. I 
was his assistant, and my pride 
may be imagined when I saw 
my name written in the pay- 
book—‘ Dick Saunders, Launch 
Engineer.” 

Generally the summer days 
were warm and still. Through 
the long sunlit hours I watched 
the startled scooter ducks flap 
away from our bows. The 
herons floated languidly from 
the tree-tops into the air as we 
passed by, and the white-headed 
eagles screamed as they left 
their look-out posts to circle 
over our heads. 

Weather and tide usually de- 
cided where we spent our nights. 
Sometimes we stayed at the 
little outpost camps. Often we 
anchored from nightfall till day- 
light at some safe spot along 
our route. Nearly always, we 
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were able to finish the week’s 
freighting by Friday night. On 
Saturday, if the weather was 
fine and we were free, we would 
start down the inlet soon after 
lunch. Geordy liked to visit his 
stump farm once a week, and 
when he did this he would drop 
me off to spend Saturday night 
at home. He picked me up 
again on Sunday afternoon. It 
was unfortunate that when pass- 
ing the Nevercome camp I could 
so easily be reminded of those 
unhappy encounters on the 
beach. It was all too easy to 
become introspective when left 
alone on the shore with one’s 
thoughts. My parents looked 
forward most of the week to my 
visit, but I am afraid I must 
often have puzzled them by a 
lack of gaiety while at home. 


With the motor turning slowly, 
the launch slipped through the 
narrow entrance into the shel- 
tered basin at the mouth of 


Garnet Creek. As we moved in 
towards a grassy bank I stood 
at the bow waiting for Geordy’s 
signal to let go the anchor. We 
had been running through a 
fairly stiff blow on the inlet, and 
now that we were out of the 
wind it felt strangely quiet. I 
could still feel the heave of the 
seaway in my knees and I kept 
myself steady by holding on to 
a stay. I knew that Geordy 
meant to try his luck with the 
trout in the creek. I felt in no 
mood for fishing, and would 
have preferred to keep on down 
the inlet to Bluejacket. It was 
only about seven miles below 
Garnet, and though the water 
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was rough we had often run 
through much bigger waves. 

I tossed the anchor over and 
came aft to the cockpit. Geordy 
drew the dinghy alongside. 
“Jump in, Dick.” 

I shook my head, “I don’t 
think I want to fish today.” 

Geordy put his rod carefully 
into the little boat; then, 
straightening up, he gave me a 
searching look. ‘ Well,” he 
said at length, “‘ what is it 
now? Has Johnny licked you 
again ? ”’ 

“ce No.”’ 

He studied me thoughtfully 
for a few seconds, then his eyes 
began to twinkle. ‘ Well, you’re 
not marked anywhere ; perhaps 
you’ve turned the tables this 
time.” 

“No, I haven’t, and that is 
what is worrying me.” I told 
him then I had looked at the 
Nevercome camp from the 
woods, the last Saturday evening 
[ had been at home. I had seen 
that the Indians were still busy 
with the canoes. They had two 
big dugouts to finish and 
Johnny was making a small one 
by himself, behind the tents. 
“They will still be there when 
school starts,” I said. ‘“ The 
whole business will begin again, 
and there’s not much time left 
for me. I think I’ve learnt 
enough about fishing ; I'd better 
start learning how to fight.” 

Geordy climbed into the 
dinghy. He cast off the painter 
and shipped the oars. As he 
took his seat I could tell from 
his expression that he had 
reached a sudden decision. 

‘Light up the stove,” he 
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said. ‘“‘ Il won’t be away long. 
When we’ve had something to 
eat we'll get along to Bluejacket. 
I think the wind is going down.” 

He was right about the wind. 
It began to drop as quickly as 
it had risen. By the time I had 
@ meal ready there were no 
more white caps showing on the 
open water beyond the entrance. 
True to his promise, Geordy 
came back in good time. The 
trout had been striking greedily, 
and he had picked up some fine 
big fish. 

“Just my luck to have to 
leave them when they would 
strike at a bare hook,” he said. 
“We can’t help it, though. 
Dick, my boy, I’ve been neglect- 
ful, there is some important 
work for you to get started on 
at once.” 

On our way down the inlet 


he unfolded his plan to me. 
‘** What you need is some science 
in your fighting style,” he said. 
‘** Now, the ship will be at Blue- 
jacket for the next three weeks. 
While she’s there I’m going to 
try to get into camp every night 


with the launch. I hear they 
have sports every evening and 
some of those sailors really 
work out with the gloves.” 

It was getting late in the 
evening when we pulled into 
Bluejacket Bay. We tied up 
at our usual berth and I soon 
found myself following Geordy 
towards the sports field behind 
the camp. With some trepida- 
tion I began to wonder what 
sort of fresh ordeal I was now 
about to face. 

We were seeking a sailor called 
Ken Marpole, one of Geordy’s 
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particular friends. It appeared 
that Marpole had been a ring- 
man in his youth, and it was 
still his spare-time hobby to 
pass the torch along. ‘“ He 
really has got science, Dick,” 
Geordy said as we reached the 
edge of the field. ‘“ I hope he'll 
teach some of it to you.” 

We found our man resting on 
the grass near Bluejacket Creek. 
He had evidently finished a 
work-out; for the gloves were 
lying beside him, and the other 
sailors were leaving the field and 
strolling back towards the camp. 
Geordy seized the opportunity 
to introduce me. ‘“ Ken, this 
is Dick Saunders. He needs 
some of your science; if you 
can use another sparring partner, 
perhaps you will give him a 
chance.” 

The sailor gave me a long 
quizzical look. Returning his 
scrutiny with interest, I saw 
signs of sterner qualities tem- 
pering the good-humour that 
showed so plainly in his face. 
He was older by a good many 
years than I had thought at 
first, and his features gave evi- 
dence of the calling he had 
followed in his younger days. 
His ears were thickened and his 
nose, slightly off centre and 
driven in below the bridge, gave 
his face a curiously owlish look. 
He seemed to feel the anxiety 
that lay behind our appeal and 
he did not keep us waiting. 
“Do you think you could hit 
me, Dick? Well, slip on a pair 
of gloves; there’s still enough 
daylight left to find out what you 
can do.” 

So I began my first real lesson 

P 
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in the noble art. Raw and 
clumsy I must have appeared 
that evening; yet I am sure 
there could have been no mis- 
taking my keenness and my 
overwhelming desire to learn. 
Beyond these last two qualities 
nothing further seemed required 
to win the sailor’s interest in my 
cause. By the time the lesson 
finished, the bats were fluttering 
about our heads, taking their 
toll of the winged insects that 
came swarming from the wood- 
land as a prelude to the warm 
summer night. 

“Tt’s like this, Dick,’ Ken 
said as we strolled back through 
the twilight; ‘the best punch 
in the world won’t help you if 
you don’t know how to land it. 
Now, you’re strong and you’re 
quick, but your blows don’t go 
to your target. This is an art 
you'll have to learn.” 

“Will it take a long time? ” 
I asked. 

We were at the camp now. 
We paused where the yellow 
light reached us from a bunk- 
house window. About us, the 
rude buildings we had repaired 
in the spring were shaded softly 
against the falling night. 

‘“*T will make you a promise,” 
Ken Marpole said. ‘“ Come here 
and practise with me every 
evening, and when we have our 
sports day in three weeks’ time 
there won’t be a boy in this part 
of the country who can match 
you with the gloves.” 

We began the new plan the 
next day. It was lucky for me 
I was in good physical condition 
before this training began. I 
could concentrate on the science 
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of the game; for 1 was hard- 
muscled and strong-winded from 
swimming and chopping and 
rowing and a life spent in the 
fresh air. By the end of the 
first week I knew I was making 
progress in mastering a new 
skill. I had learnt to keep my 
eye on a moving target, and each 
day I grew more proficient at 
placing a blow on the mark. 
I learnt to duck and to cover, 
and when an opponent sprang 
at me with both fists flailing 
I practised Ken’s rolling side- 
step followed by a pivot to 
hook my glove into the side of 
his head. 

When Saturday came round 
I did not go home but remained 
at Bluejacket with Marpole, 
while Geordy went off alone. 

On Monday morning he had 
some news forme. “ They have 
gone away for the fall fishing,” 
he said. “Joe Nevercome, 
Johnny, and all of them except 
old bent Steven and his wife. 
There is only one tent in the 
camp now. As I came by I 
called in and spoke to the old 
man. He is finishing the paint- 
ing of a couple of canoes. You 
know all those eyes and things 
that take such a long time to 
do. The fishing at the Skeena 
River should last another two 
weeks. When it’s over, the old 
man thinks Joe will bring the 
river-boat back to pick up the 
things that are left in the camp. 
The old fellow asked how you 
were getting on, and you know, 
from the way he spoke, I believe 
he’s really fond of you.” 

It seemed to me that Geordy 
had studied my face intently as 
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he spoke. 1 wondered whether 
he was debating with himself 
if he should tell me something 
else. Whatever it might have 
been, however, he remained silent 
while I considered his news. 

The tidings made me reflec- 
tive. I was taking a lot of 
trouble for nothing if Johnny 
was not coming back. I told 
myself I would be furious if he 
did not return; at the same 
time I could not help remember- 
ing how hard his fists had been: 
far down inside me there was 
perhaps a faint suspicion that 
I would not mind hearing he 
had gone away for good. 


Now that the summer was 
almost over, the time flew faster 
than ever. Before I realised 


what was happening the great 
day had arrived when “ open 


house ” for the inlet people was 
to be held at Bluejacket Camp. 
The weather was perfect for the 
event, and soon after we had 
finished breakfast we saw the 
first boat-loads of guests arriving 
in the bay. Two of the ship’s 
launches had left camp at day- 
light, one heading up and one 
down the inlet. Now they were 
returning, each with its flotilla 
of settlers’ boats in tow. 

Quite an ambitious programme 
of sports had been arranged. 
There were to be games and 
races, and trials of strength and 
skill. Ken Marpole had de- 
clared himself ready to meet any 
challenger with the gloves. To 
pave the way for such an im- 
portant bout, several preliminary 
matches had been arranged. I 
was to take part in one at 
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10 Aa.M., though I had not yet 
been told the name of my 
opponent. Geordy seemed to 
be in the secret, but he was 
close-mouthed and very much 
the trainer. On Friday evening 
he had insisted that I turn in 
before he went off to help 
arrange some final details of the 
sports. 

As Geordy and I made our 
way in the bright sunshine to- 
wards the ringside, I saw about 
me a number of familiar faces. 
I noticed also a good sprinkling 
of Indians among the crowd, 
and I was struck by a sudden 
thought. Perhaps Geordy and 
Ken had arranged to have 
Johnny brought to Bluejacket 
to put on the gloves with me. 
**Suppose he should still be 
able to beat me in front of this 
big crowd.” <A touch of stage- 
fright increased my nervous- 
ness when we reached the scene 
of action and I had to face the 
bystanders’ stares. I glared 
back rather wildly, searching 
among them for my opponent. 
When I found myself facing 
Stub Miller I stopped dead in 
my tracks. 

I tried to pull myself together, 
but I felt my throat go dry and 
tight, and it seemed that every- 
one near me must hear my 
pounding heart. 

While they were tying on our 
gloves I kept my eyes fixed on 
Miller’s face. The look he 
returned was full of menace, 
and next moment he was an 
avalanche of flailing leather 
driving straight at me in furious 
attack. 

I evaded that first rush with 
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one of Ken’s famous sideway 
rolls, and the same trick worked 
when, without pausing, Miller 
flew at me again. My pulse 
grew steadier. After all, this 
affair was very similar to a 
work-out with Marpole or one 
of his friends. It was a test to 
see if I was yet worthy to meet 
the supreme trial that hung like 
a black shadow over my head. 
As my opponent started a third 
charge I sprang in to meet it, 
and catching him completely by 
surprise I rocked him  back- 
wards with a solid blow to the 
face. In all the fights I had 
had with him it was the first 
really damaging punch I had 
ever got in. As the jar of the 
blow ran up my arm, the last 
of my nervousness left me and 
my ego soared. I followed up 
my advantage by pushing in 


closer and driving in blow after 


blow. My opponent seemed to 
reel before me as I pressed the 
attack with all caution thrown 
aside. 

Just how Miller stopped his 
retreat and delivered the blow 
I shall never be able to say. I 
did not see it coming, and after 
it struck me I did not see any- 
thing for a time. It caught me 
in the stomach, perhaps a trifle 
low. It knocked all the breath 
out of me and filled me with an 
agonising pain. I went down on 
my hands and knees quite help- 
less for the time being. I hate 
to think what would have hap- 
pened had there been no one 
watching the fight; it was also 
fortunate for me that the end of 
the round almost coincided with 
the blow. 
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Geordy and Ken lost little 
time in hustling me into my 
corner, and the latter spoke his 
mind in no uncertain terms. 
How could I have been such a 
fool as to imagine I had got the 
fight in hand with one blow to 
the face. ‘“ Why, that boy is 
still as strong as a young bear. 
Don’t try to hit him once in the 
next round; just keep out of 
his way.” 

Any ringside judge, I am sure, 
would have conceded the next 
round to Miller. He held the 
initiative all the way through 
it, and just to keep on my feet 
I had to call to my aid all the 
skill Ken had taught me. When 
“time ” was called again I was 
short of breath and more than 
ever in need of a rest. Working 
over me in my corner, Ken 
looked troubled and annoyed. 
“You caught a bad one,” he 
said. ‘‘ If we are not careful he’ll 
have you down again. You’re 
not strong enough to keep out 
of his way. Something will have 
to be done to slow him up. 
Now listen carefully. His neck 
is wide open as he comes in. 
The next time he chases you, 
stop in front of him and spear 
him in the apple with your left.” 

I carried out the instructions 
to the letter. Aware of my 
weakness, Miller started Round 
Three with a moose-like rush. 
He meant to finish the matter 
handily by ploughing me into 
the ground. Pretending to 
cringe away from him, I stopped 
short when he was almost upon 
me and, bracing myself firmly, 
thrust my left arm out like a 
lance. As my glove filled his 
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throat his head snapped back 
and I saw his eyes roll up in 
pain. Clutching with both hands 
at his neck, he sank to his 
knees on the grass. He was in 
my power now. Remembering 
only how he had made me suffer 
and how I had hated him, I 
forgot the rules I had learned 
so recently and drove in to 
finish the fight. A strong hand 
caught me and pulled me back 
to the side of the ring. Ken 
Marpole’s eyes blazed. “No 
you don’t,” he said. ‘“ You 
wait till he gets on his feet.” 
The round ended and I sat in 
my corner and watched them 
help Miller to his seat. He 
slumped down on it, and in a 
dumb and bewildered fashion 
stared across the ring at me. 
Studying him, I knew it would 
not be necessary for me to do 


him further harm. He had really 
ceased to be my Number One 
enemy when Johnny had come 


on the scene. Now I had used 
him as a guinea-pig, a punching- 
bag, upon which to try my skill. 
As his eyes met mine I knew 
I had knocked the fight out of 
him and he had accepted defeat. 
As we both rose for the last 
round, a strange and heady 
sensation for a moment came 
over me. I had travelled so far 
towards my goal that I felt I 
could be generous. I could 
afford to allow a deflated bully 
to finish the match on his feet. 
And so it was. 

For the rest of that great day I 
enjoyed myself thoroughly. Be- 
coming a boy again I joined in 
all the games I could and played 
them with an abandon I had 
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never felt before. The spirit of 
good-fellowship was abroad. As 
the day wore on even Miller 
began to take part in the fun. 
What was more, he seemed to 
display a willingness to bury his 
grudge with me. 

Late in the following week 
the camp broke up. Geordy was 
to take me down the inlet in his 
own boat; for the launches were 
all stowed away on the steamer 
by the time we were ready to 
leave. 

Early on Saturday afternoon 
it was time to catch the ebb. 
I did my best to express my 
deep gratitude to Ken as he saw 
us off at the float. 

It seemed strange to be 
travelling in a mere row-boat 
again after having a launch all 
summer. However, the ebb was 
strong, and Geordy quickly fell 
into his old habits and took 
every advantage of the swiftly 
flowing current. Almost too 
soon for me the familiar land- 
marks came in sight. The school- 
house, the Nevercome camp 
(only one tent now), finally the 
big crooked spruce tree that 
overhung the beach below our 
house. Coming down the inlet 
Geordy seemed occupied with 
his own thoughts and had little 
to say to me. When I stepped 
ashore with my things he stood 
quite still for a time, holding his 
boat with an oar. For a full 
minute he looked searchingly at 
me; then, “ You'll do,” he said. 
“Anyone can see you can stand 
on your own feet now.” He 
shipped the oars and pulled out 
into the stream. 

Whatever the future held for 
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me, I would have to face it 
alone. My two stalwart sup- 
porters had come and gone like 
djinn from the ancient tales. 
It seemed unfortunate they could 
not be recalled when needed by 
rubbing a lamp or a ring. 

That evening, when things 
were nicely settled, I brought up 
the subject of the Nevercomes 
as casually as I could. How 
many of them were still at the 
camp. I had noticed only one 
tent as we passed by in the boat. 
My father told me that only old 
Steven and his wife were living 
at the camp. They would not 
be there much longer; for Joe 
was expected back daily from 
the mainland with the river- 
boat. 

Expected back daily! Johnny 
would know that our school 
term began on Monday morning. 
Could he really intend to be 
waiting for me the first morning 
I must pass by the camp. 

Early on Sunday morning I 
knew what to expect. The 
Nevercomes must have returned 
with the flood-tide in the early 
hours. From the foot of our 
trail I could see the river-boat 
anchored in her old position off 
the wood-cutters’ camp. The 
most wishful thinking would 
hardly concede that coincidence 
alone could result in such perfect 
timing. 


Monday morning broke bright 


and clear. When I reached the 
beach, the inlet, sparkling in the 
sunshine, looked more like a 
swift-flowing river than an arm 
reaching in from the sea. The 
air had a nip in it, and I flinched 
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at this first hint of autumn; for 
I had tossed my jacket over a 
branch as I came down the path. 
I knew what was coming, and 
in spite of some confidence I did 
not mean to neglect any advan- 
tage. Getting rid of a clinging 
jacket might be just the handi- 
cap to give an opponent the 
edge. 

When I reached the slight 
headland just beyond our trail, 
I saw that they were still there. 
They were waiting for me. I 
knew this when I had gone on a 
little farther; for the last tent 
had been taken down and two 
of the Indians were at the water’s 
edge standing by a canoe. The 
Columbia river-boat was pulled 
in as close as possible to the 
beach without letting it run 
aground. 

Presently I drew near enough 
to recognise Steven and Johnny 
waiting on the beach. The 
boat seemed as crowded with 
the rest of them as it had been 
on that first evening when they 
arrived to make their camp. 

A dozen or more Nevercomes 
were lining the side of the little 
vessel, giving it a heavy list 
inshore. Many of the heavy 
faces seemed almost without 
expression, but I was sure Joe 
Nevercome’s features were wear- 
ing an expectant grin. 

Two big new canoes were 
made fast to the stern of the 
river-boat. The canoe on the 
beach was the little one that 
Johnny had made by himself. 
Completely finished and em- 
bellished at prow and stern with 
the totem markings of a proud 
warrior race, it was a beautiful 
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example of a fast-dying native 
art. At a less tense moment I 
would have loved to examine it 
closely. Now my attention was 
centred on the Indian youth 
beside it. 

I was perhaps five yards 
away from Johnny when Joe 
called out something in Chinook 
that sounded like a warning. 

The final test had come. I 
stopped to get the best foothold 
I could and braced myself for 
the attack. Mentally I went 
through the movements I had 
rehearsed 80 many times. 
Johnny was a jumper. As he 
jumped at me this time I would 
side-step quickly. As he passed 
me I would hook my fist into 
the side of his head. With luck 
I might finish the fight with one 
punch by knocking him into the 
sea. 

He took two or three steps 
towards me, then he stood quite 
still. With several feet of beach 
between us we looked each 
other in the face. If he did not 
make a move quickly I felt I 
would have to go for him. It 
was a ticklish situation and my 
nerves would not stand much 
more. 

Then I noticed there was 
something peculiar about the 
way Johnny was standing. 
Hitherto he had made his attack 
from a crouch; now he stood 
quite straight, his arms hanging 
loosely by his sides. 

He made one more step to- 
wards me, and then slowly he 
stretched out his right arm. 
My careful planning of the 
summer fell about me like a 
house of sand. Johnny wanted 
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truce: he was offering me his 
open hand. 

Almost automatically I put 
out mine. It was seized in 
a firm grip, and a rippling 
chorus of approval rose from 
the people in the boat. Joe 
Nevercome fairly beamed. 
“Good!” he shouted. “ You 
good boy ; now you and Johnny 
flens.” 

Johnny stepped backward. 
He pulled me with him till, 
reaching the little canoe, he 
placed my hand on the up-swept 
bow. ‘ This is yours,” he said. 

I could only look at him and 
gasp. How could the canoe be 
mine. He had spent most of the 
summer making it, and all the 
time I had been planning his 
downfall, hating him, and think- 
ing he hated me. 

A hand fell on my arm. Old 
Steven stood beside me, eraning 
his neck backwards to look me 
in the face. He, too, shook my 
hand, then a wonderful look of 
pride came over him as he 
pointed at the canoe. ‘“ Johnny 
made it and it’s a good one, just 
like they have in the old days.” 
He stooped down and picked up 
a paddle. ‘‘ Look, I make this 
for you.” 

I saw at a glance it was no 
ordinary paddle he held. It 
was a paddle for special occa- 
sions, @ ceremonial affair, of the 
sort used by chiefs when direct- 
ing canoe races and village fétes. 
He handed it tome. It balanced 
like a fly-rod and was beauti- 
fully painted ; the sea eagle, the 
crest of the Nevercomes, being 
portrayed on one side of the 
blade. On the other side a more 
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complex design showed a young 
Indian brave walking barefoot 
over a bed of glowing coals. It 
was a test or trial for manhood, 
and the young brave’s face 
showed no trace of anguish, only 
determination to carry on to his 
goal. Beyond the bed of fire a 
bevy of beautiful young squaws 
held out their arms in welcome 
at a lodge-house door. 

As I studied the picture, I 
became gradually aware there 
was something vaguely familiar 
about the young man’s face. 
Embarrassing suspicions were 
already rising when Steven took 
it upon himself to make an 
interpretation. ‘ That is you,” 
he said. ‘‘ Yes, you have hard 
time getting to school, but you 
keep going and now you win 
canoe. By-and-by you win girls 
like these.” 

At this compliment my face 
must have become the colour of 
& young squaw’s blanket, for the 
Columbia river-boat rocked with 
merriment. Joe Nevercome may 
have thought he would save me 
further embarrassment, for at 
this point he called out an 
order. Two of his young men 
pushed one of the canoes inshore 
till it formed a bridge between 
the beach and the anchored 
boat. Steven and Johnny left 
me without further words, and 
the whole Nevercome family was 
embarked and ready to leave. 

I stood waiting for the sails 
to go up, but another surprise 
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was in store for me. Joe took 
the tiller and one of his young 
men went forward and hauled 
in the slack of the anchor-rope. 
Johnny next looked round at 
all of us in a very important 
and deliberate way. He stepped 
down into the well and bent 
over some object I could not 
see from the beach. His 
shoulders gave several powerful 
heaves and quite suddenly a 
thudding explosion shook the 
river- boat to her keel. A 
second explosion came, and then 
a third. After this they followed 
each other so quickly that the 
boat quivered as if she would 
spit out her caulking, and the 
tops of her masts fairly danced 
against the sky. 

On their last trip to the main- 
land they had installed a motor. 
Now with the survey ship gone 
they would have the only power- 
boat on the inlet and the sound. 
It was an achievement worthy 
of the eagle totem, a moment of 
triumph for the records of the 
tribe. 

As the anchor came on board, 
Joe Nevercome signalled with 
his hand and Johnny threw the 
lever ahead. They began to 
move away from the shore, and 
at the sheer miracle of it they 
all seemed to hold their breath. 

Left undisputed master of the 
long lonely beach, I felt strangely 
small and humble as I watched 
the river-boat gather way slowly 
against the incoming tide. 
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* JUNGLE 


BY MAJOR A. F. 


THE small wooden hut was 
called the ‘Ops.’ Room because 
Denny, the Intelligence Officer, 
lived there. He shared it with 
a& policeman whose job it now 
was to provide information of all 
sorts on the plans and move- 
ments of the Chinese Communist 
bandits in Selangor. There was 
not much information. On any 
ordinary day these two would 
sit together, quietly chewing 


pencils of many colours and 
making an occasional neat but 
unrealistic mark on one of the 
tale-covered maps that festooned 
the walls. 

Today, a steaming hot Sunday 


in July, it was different. The 
wooden hut was crowded. The 
central figure was an enormous 
man with a red beard and 
piercing blue eyes—one of the 
cloak -and-dagger brigade. He 
spent his time marking down the 
bandits’ wives and girl friends 
and then sending them messages, 
through his own secret post 
office, suggesting that it might 
be better for them to surrender 
to the merciful British. Now he 
was talking to the C.O. Beside 
them, a shifty-eyed Chinese was 
interpreting from a series of 
Chinese hieroglyphics written on 
& dirty piece of rice-paper. 

On a ‘table, six-foot, G.S.,’ in 
the dimmest-lit corner of the 
room were spread a large num- 
ber of air-photographs. Three 
officers in jungle-green dress, 
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one of them Denny, were poring 
over them through pocket stereo- 
scopes, quite oblivious of what 
was going on behind them. A 
good-looking sergeant was advis- 
ing them how to piece together 
the overlays. Standing near, talk- 
ing, were the second-in-command, 
the transport officer, the signals 
officer, and one or two other 
hangers-on. An R.A.F. officer 
had squeezed himself into an- 
other corner and was discussing 
discipline with the regimental 
sergeant - major. Why the 
R.S.M. was there nobody knew, 
but he attended most confer- 
ences. 

The reason for this enthusi- 
astic gathering was the extra- 
ordinary letter that was being 
read out to the 0.0. by the 
interpreter. It might have been 
written by any highly trained 
intelligence officer. In fact, it 
had been written by a Chinese 
peasant woman whose ability to 
write anything probably sur- 
prised her as much as it surprised 
her readers. She had gone into 
the jungle with the Communists 
at the beginning of their cam- 
paign against law and order in 
Malaya. After eighteen months 
up and down the country, Kim 
Swee Bok, the leader of No. 10 
Platoon of the Malayan People’s 
Liberation Army, had taken 
liberties with her natural 
modesty. Somehow the red- 
bearded giant had got in touch. 
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She had turned informer, and 
this letter of hers gave with great 
accuracy the whereabouts of 
Kim Swee Bok’s hide-out deep 
in the jungle. It set down in 
eonsiderable detail the best 
method of attacking his camp. 
It showed that he intended to 
return there for the following 
two weeks because things were 
getting too hot for him on the 
edge of the rubber estates where 
he normally operated. The 
letter was signed “ X 34.” It 
was given a high-value grading 
by the intelligence staff. 

I had walked into the ‘Ops.’ 
Room somewhat hesitantly. I 
had seen that red-bearded man 
before, and his visits had always 
been followed by an operation 
based on impeccable informa- 
tion. I had taken part in some 
of them. The information had 
not always turned out to be as 
good as he thought. With some 
difficulty I shouldered my way 
over to Denny and asked him 
what all the excitement was 
about. He told me the story of 
the letter and warned me that I 
would be sent off to dig Kim 
Swee Bok out of his hide-out. 
He asked me to wait until the 
C.0. was ready to give me my 
orders. I spent the interval 
looking at the air-photographs. 
They covered the country over 
which I would have to walk to 
reach the bandits’ camp. I did 
not like the look of it at all. 

For nine months now I had 
been operating with my company 
in the jungles near Kuala Lum- 
pur. Kim Swee Bok was one of 
the Communist leaders in that 
area. It had become a personal 
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concern of ours to bring him to 
book, but he had so far escaped 
every trap we had laid for him. 
He had an excellent intelligence 
service among the local Chinese. 
He had courage and natural 
cunning, and he never stopped 
in the same place for more than 
one or two days. He was be- 
coming @ byword among the 
natives of the district, both 
Malays and Chinese, who thought 
him invulnerable. We had dif- 
ferent views on the man, none 
of which can decently be com- 
mitted to print; but, say what 
we would, we had so far been 
unable to catch him. 

I soon got bored with the air- 
photographs. Each one showed 
the same picture, a canopy of 
tree-tops which the camera was 
quite unable to pierce. Through 
the stereoscope it was just pos- 
sible to pick up the course of the 
few stream-beds and the rise and 
fall of the ground. Then the 
C.O. called me over and gave me 
my orders. They were brief and 
to the point. I was to take out 
a small patrol, find Kim Swee 
Bok’s hide-out, and kill him and 
as many of his henchmen as I[ 
could. I asked a few questions, 
most of which were answered by 
Redbeard, and wandered out 
into the rain which was by now 
teeming down on to the muddy 
courtyard. 

I paddled over to the tent that 
served as my office. Here I sent 
for one of my subalterns. I 
usually sent for this young man 
when I had a difficult problem to 
work on. He had a tremendous 
enthusiasm for killing Commun- 
ists, and an uncanny instinct for 
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finding them in the almost im- 
penetrable jungles in which they 
lived. I had sometimes dis- 
regarded his advice, but always 
to my cost: whenever I took it, 
I found bandits. 

After a talk with him I 
decided to take the smallest 
possible patrol. We would have 
to move fast to reach the bandits’ 
camp before they left it, and it 
was at least ten days’ march into 
the jungle. A small patrol 
would get along faster than a 
large one and would be less 
trouble to feed. I had no fears 
that we would be worsted in the 
fight when we attacked the 
camp. My men knew how to 
use their weapons; the bandits 
did not—not always. They some- 
times relied on firing the maxi- 
mum number of shots in the 
shortest possible time and in any 
direction. 

The subaltern went off to get 
the men ready. I chose a 
sergeant as my understudy. His 
name was Aldred. He was a 
slow but dependable type, with a 
flair for leadership. His courage 
was immense and his good- 
humour inexhaustible. He had 
not a brain in his head. With 
him I intended te take five 
young National Service men. 
None of them had spent more 
than ten months in the army, 
but five of these months had 
been in Malaya. Their main 
characteristic was their wonder- 
ful morale. Neither hunger nor 
hardship, fear nor fatigue, nor 
the encircling gloom of the 
dreadful rain-sodden jungle 
damped their youthful ardour. 
They were fine young men, 
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though aged already by their 
few months of man-hunting in 
this relentless tropical country. 
For some reason, which I was 
never able to fathom, they had 
faith in me. 

The seventh member of the 
patrol was Krabon, an aboriginal 
Sakai, who had come out of his 
clearing in the jungle swamps 
of South Selangor to help the 
British soldiers track down the 
bandits who were making life 
dangerous even for him and his 
people. Krabon was sixteen, 
short, dark, stocky, and fully 
developed. He had the lips of 
@ negro, enormous deep- brown 
eyes set well apart, no forehead 
at all, and short kinky hair. He 
spoke no word of English and 
very little Malay. He and the 
soldiers talked in smiles. They 
seemed to understand each 
other. His eye for a jungle trail 
was amazing. I have seen him 
follow a ten-day-old track made 
by only one man for ten miles 
at almost breakneck speed. He 
was invaluable to us whose eyes 
have been dulled by the cunning 
of the advertiser and the bright 
lights of civilisation. 

The patrol was soon ready. 
Before we left I inspected the 
men and told them what their 
task was. Each one of them 
realised fully the difficulties and 
dangers that lay ahead, but they 
showed no reactions except a 
slight hardening of the expression 
in their eyes and in the set of 
their young faces, and there were 
a few muttered expletives. 
When I was satisfied that every 
man was properly equipped we 
squelched our way through the 
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rain to the open truck that was 
to carry us to our starting-point. 
After a short drive we were set 
down at the jungle’s edge, all 
soaked to the skin. As we dis- 
appeared in single file into the 
gloom of the forest our driver 
and escort waved a silent fare- 
well. For three weeks, at least, 
our only contact with the out- 
side world would be through 
the tiny wireless-set carried 
by a young and inexperienced 
signaller. 

There followed two weeks of 
arduous marching and _ back- 
breaking toil. Every day for 
two or three hours the rain beat 
down through the canopy of 
foliage two hundred feet above 
our heads. It soaked through 
our clothes, through our skins, 
into the marrow in our bones. 
It turned the soft sand-soil floor 
of the jungle into a treacherous 
slippery quagmire. Our route 
lay across the grain of hilly 
country. We had to climb each 
ridge, dragging ourselves up the 
steep slopes, using hands, feet 
and knees and every muscle in 
our aching bodies to maintain 
balance and keep moving up- 
wards. On reaching the top we 
would move along the ridge for a 
little way and then down the 
other side, slipping and sliding, 
clutching at every bush and 
sapling to prevent a headlong 
fall to the unseen raging torrent 
that crashed its way along the 
floor of the narrow valley below. 
On reaching the bottom, half- 
dead with fatigue, we must cross 
the stream, slowly feeling our 
way across the shifting boulders, 
hand in hand, waist-deep in the 
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madly rushing waters. And 
then, up again, over the next 
ridge. And at each step we had 
to fight the thick clinging under- 
growth, hacking a way through 
with matchets while thorns tore 
at us. 

Day after day, from dawn to 
dusk, we struggled along this 
weary route, seeing only the 
blank dismaying green wall in 
front of us. By night we took 
what rest we could on the sodden 
ground under home-made shel- 
ters of bamboo and atap, seeing 
only the pitch blackness of the 
night and hearing, all too close, 
the fearful din of a million 
insects. Every four days we 
enjoyed a little light relief when 
an aeroplane came over, guided 
in by the wireless-set, and 
dropped food to us and fresh 
clothing. Sometimes the pack- 
ages dropped into the little 
clearing we had made. But, 
more often, they would catch in 
the tops of the trees and stay 
there, swinging gently on their 
thin white cords two hundred 
feet above our heads. Then we 
would have to climb up and cut 
them down. 

It was on the fourteenth day 
that the whole tone of the patrol 
was changed. The men were 
drawn and hollow-eyed. Every 
step forward called for an effort 
of body and will-power. Then 
Krabon, whose eyes were always 
alert, saw the clue we wanted. 
He darted forward through the 
bushes and pointed to a mark on 
the ground. It was the barest out- 
line of a small footprint. I looked 
along the way it pointed and 
could see faint traces of a track 
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through the thick undergrowth. 
As we followed it the track be- 
came clearer; more footprints, 
broken twigs and leaves, skid- 
marks where men had slipped 
and floundered on the downhill 
stretches, and an occasional tell- 
tale sweet-wrapping or cigarette- 
end on the ground. There was 
no doubt in any of our minds 
that this was the track made by 
the bandits when they moved 
into their jungle lair some ten 
days before. The men took on 
new life. The prospect of action 
exhilarated them. They moved 
now with confident tread, minds 
alert, bodies no longer tired. 

It was 11 A.M. when we first 
found the track. We followed it 
‘for the rest of that day and for 
most of the day following. For 
me every step brought anxiety. 
I was hoping to be able to get 
into the bandit camp before they 
saw us, but I knew that at least 
one sentry would be posted. I 
wished that the woman who had 
written the letter putting us on 
to Kim Swee Bok’s trail had been 
able to come and guide us in. 
But she had not been found. 
Perhaps even now she was in 
the bandit camp, awaiting our 
attack. It was impossible to 
recognise its exact position from 
her description. The country 
was the same all round us: 
steep hills, covered with thick 
primary jungle, with streams 
running along the narrow valleys 
between. We could see only 
twenty yards in any one direc- 
tion. There was nothing for it 
but to follow the track with 
infinite care, hoping to see the 
sentry before he saw us. 
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But in this we failed. Day- 
light was just beginning to fade 
when the shot rang out, the 
sudden sound crashing out into 
the utter silence in which we 
were moving. The bullet must 
have been aimed at me, for I was 
leading the patrol with the Sakai 
close behind me. But I did not 
hear it. Even before the echoes 
from the shot had been muffled 
by the density of the forest I had 
leaped forward. I was really 
angry; angry with the sentry 
who had been alert, angry with 
myself for missing sight of him, 
angry with the whole damned 
operation. There was nothing 
for it now but to get into the 
bandit camp as quickly as pos- 
sible and do what we could. 

My own men were close behind 
me. They knew what to do 
without any orders. We had 
rehearsed this drill a hundred 
times in the forests around 
Kajang. As I was running over 
the last forty yards of the track 
I saw the sentry hurl himself 
into a bush some ten yards to 
my left. I aimed from the hip 
and fired one shot. Behind me 
a Bren barked, then farther back 
a Sten. I hoped that one of us 
had hit him. And then I was in 
the camp, with the men scramb- 
ling in behind me and spreading 
out into the small clearing. But 
the bandits were almost gone. 
Always ready for instant flight, 
they had grabbed their packs and 
rifles and scurried out of the far 
end. We were in time to see two 
of them dashing into the trees 
only forty yards from us. One 
of them turned, and fired two 
hurried bursts from an automatic 
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before the Bren gun found him. 
A long burst caught him and 
he collapsed, dead. Four men 
dashed up the track after the 
fleeing bandits, led by Sergeant 
Aldred. The jungle swallowed 
them up. 

I turned to see Mayhew, two 
paces away from me, clutching 
his right shoulder, an expression 
of mixed pain and surprise on his 
face. As I watched him his 
knees gave way and he slithered 
down into the mud. I lugged 
him under the cover of a nearby 
bush and left him there. Then 
I had a quick look round the 
camp. <A few desultory and 
muffied shots came from the 
direction Sergeant Aldred had 
taken, and then there was silence. 
We had worked with all the 
strength that was in us for 


fifteen days in order to bring this 
about, and the whole action had 
lasted two and a half minutes. 
But our troubles were only half 


over. I went to see Mayhew. 
He was lying on his back under 
the bush where I had left him, 
and his face was ghastly. He 
was only half-conscious, but the 
pain showed in his staring eyes. 
I took off his jacket and exposed 
the wound. A crimson clot of 
blood showed where the bullet 
had entered his shoulder. I 
turned him over and saw 
that it had come out behind 
his shoulder-blade, tearing a 
great hole the size of my fist. 
I patched up the wound with 
two first field-dressings and a 
length of bandage and took an 
ampoule of morphia from my 
medical wallet and gave him a 
shot to ease the pain. Then I 
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carried him over to one of the 
bandits’ bashas and made him 
as comfortable as I could. 

Meanwhile Aldred had re- 
turned. He reported that he 
had wounded one of the escaping 
bandits but that they had all 
disappeared into the dense under- 
growth. A thorough search had 
failed to reveal any trace that 
could reasonably be followed up. 
I told him to look for the body 
of the sentry, and then set about 
clearing up the camp. He dis- 
appeared with his men and I 
heard them routing about in 
the bushes, giving each other 
instructions in quiet, subdued 
voices. They soon came back, 
dragging the man’s body behind 
them. He had been shot neatly 
through the head. 

Meanwhile I had been speak- 
ing to Krabon, the little Sakai. 
He was lying on his back near 
one of the bashas with a flesh 
wound in the thigh. He had 
fixed it up with his own primitive 
surgery—two leaves bound over 
the wound with a strap of 
bamboo. The Sakai know the 
healing properties of all the 
plants that grow round their 
jungle homes. They have more 
faith in them than in any of 
the wonders of modern medical 
science. He explained by sign, 
and in his quaint Malay, that the 
juice of the leaves would draw 
the pain from the wound, while 
the air that was allowed to enter 
between the leaves would heal 
it. He seemed to be quite 
undisturbed. 

I then crossed over to the 
wireless - set. De Lozey, the 
signaller, had been working on 
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it like a madman for the last half- 
hour, trying desperately to pick 
up some sound from the outside 
world. He reported that the set 
was “dead.” I sat down to 
think out what to do next. 

By now the bandit camp was 
desolate and eerie. The gloom 
of evening was coming down on 
the jungle. The animals, re- 
covered from their fear of the 
sound of the shooting, could be 
heard moving about stealthily in 
the near distance. A dreadful 
weariness took hold of me. The 
tense excitement of the battle 
had worn off, leaving a reaction 
of lethargy and a feeling of 
disappointed emptiness. The 


exhilaration a soldier feels after 
@ victory on a major battlefield, 
which spurs him to tremendous 
energy in pursuit, has no part in 
this irksome, plodding type of 


war which the Communist guer- 
illas have brought to Malaya. 
The battle is too brief—a few 
seconds of extreme excitement, 
a few seconds of acute danger, 
and then—only a blank wall of 
green wilderness into which the 
target has melted. There is no 
pursuit; at the best, only an- 
other long and weary search, 
with perhaps a few clues pointing 
the way, before the target can be 
found again. 

I was worried by the failure of 
the wireless-set. We were down 
to our last meagre meal of food. 
Tomorrow we would need some 
more, by air-drop. Unless I 
could speak to someone at base 
I could not tell them where we 
were or where to put down the 
“drop.” Besides, it was im- 
portant to report the battle and 
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put someone else on the trail of 
the bandits who had escaped us. 

There were two | possible 
courses of action. Either we 
could try to follow up the 
bandits or we could take the 
shortest route back to base. 
This ran along the banks of a 
small stream which eventually 
ran out of the jungle into the 
paddy-fields near Pantai, a 
small Malay village. After a 
little thought I decided on the 
latter course. The men were 
very near exhaustion. It would 
take all their remaining strength 
to carry Mayhew over the tortu- 
ous route home. It is a rule in 
this jungle warfare that wounded 
men must be taken out to 
hospital treatment as soon as 
possible. 

The men began settling into 
the bandits’ bashas for the night. 
They were well-built and com- 
fortable, with bamboo -slatted 
floors raised well clear of the 
ground, and steep-sloping roofs 
made from interwoven leaves of 
attap. These were completely 
waterproof. Aldred collected all 
the food, and himself cooked 
the usual meal for the whole 
patrol. The others lounged 
about for the last moments of 
daylight, cleaning their arms, 
changing into their dry night- 
kit, and smoking what were to be 
the last of their cigarettes. 

Staying the night in the bandit 
camp was risky. They might 
well come back while we slept. 
But it was a risk that had to 
be taken. The men were far too 
tired to set about building a 
camp for themselves. They 
would need to be as fresh as 
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possible in the morning for the 
arduous job of carrying Mayhew 
on the long trail home. We fixed 
booby-traps at the approaches 
to the camp, with grenades 
attached to lengths of thin wire 
stretched across each track. A 
sentry was posted in the middle 
of the camp, one man on whom 
our safety depended. I took the 
first spell of duty, from 7 P.M. 
until midnight, a long stretch, 
but it left only one hour for each 
of the others who were more 
tired than I was. I also wanted 
to tackle the wireless-set at 
intervals during this period. 
Perhaps some miracle of the 
atmosphere would enable me 
to get through to Headquarters 
the vital message of our where- 
abouts. 

I had been on duty for four 


hours, crouching beneath the 


jungle’s canopy, which blots 
out even the glimmer of star- 
light. Every deeper shadow that 
moved, and every tiny noise 
played on my imagination until 
I was certain that an enemy 
was approaching. Even so, each 
minute of watching called for an 
immense effort to keep awake. 
Suddenly I saw a light glimmer- 
ing in the dark recess of the 
surrounding trees. At first I 
thought it was just another of 
the many fireflies that flit about 
in the jungle in the night. But, 
as I stared at it, I noticed that 
its movements were not as 
haphazard as those of a firefly. 
The light was moving in jerks, 
up and down, and it was stronger 
than that made by a firefly. 
Slowly it approached me, and 
I knew that someone was coming 
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into the camp. Surely it could 
not be one of the bandits we had 
driven out. They would not 
dare to use a torch. It must be 
another party of them unaware 
that the camp had been attacked. 
I moved three paces to my left, 
placing a tree-trunk between 
myself and the light. There I 
stayed, a Bren gun slung across 
my shoulders ready to fire, my 
matchet clasped firmly in my 
right hand, while the torch came 
closer and closer. When it was 
only a few yards away I could 
see that it was held at about 
waist level. The man carrying 
it was moving cautiously, prob- 
ably wondering why he had not 
been challenged. I formed the 
impression that there were others 
behind him, though they made 
not a sound. 

When the torch came level 
with me I struck out with the 
matchet, aiming a terrific blow 
about two feet above the level 
of the torch. It hit something 
hard with a jolt that jerked the 
matchet from my hand. I 
heard a grunt and a body fell 
away from me into the under- 
growth at my feet. The torch 
went out. I stepped forward 
one pace and, turning to the left, 
fired one complete magazine 
through the Bren gun into the 
darkness. I heard a crashing in 
the bushes as I fumbled for a 
second magazine. After loading 
it I shot it off in the same 
direction until it was empty. 

The din of the firing was 
shattering. As the echo of the 
last shot died away into the dark 
wilderness, even the insects were 
hushed. I stood alone in the 
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utter stillness. Gradually I be- 
came aware of the sound of 
panting at my feet. I looked 
down and all round me, but in 
that complete darkness I could 
see nothing. But I knew that, 
quite near me, was the man I[ 
had hit with the matchet. He 
was alive and he was trying to 
find me so that he could kill me 
before he died. 

I stayed quite still, not daring 
to make a movement for fear of 
giving my position away. Soon 
he would have to move, then I 
would have the advantage of 
him. But he was too quick for 
me. I heard the sound of his 
body dragging along the ground, 
and then, before I could get 
away, he was on me. His head 
struck my chest and sent me 
reeling backwards. I let myself 
give beneath his weight and 
crashed to the ground on my 
back. The whole weight of the 
Bren gun and the man’s body 
came down on my chest and 
stomach. Frantically I felt for 
his arms, and then his wrists. 
As I grasped his right wrist I 
felt the hasp of the knife which 
I knew he would be carrying. 
We lay awhile, both regaining 
our energy. Then with one 
heave I hurled him from me and 
gripped his right wrist in both 
hands. I bent it backwards with 
all the strength I had left until, 
as he screamed in agony, it 
snapped in my grasp and the 
knife fell to the ground. 

As my grip relaxed he wriggled 
away and made off into the under- 
growth. I slipped the cumber- 
some Bren gun from my shoulders 
and followed him. We were two 
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animals now, the huater and 
the hunted, crawling on all fours 
through the steaming fetid 
jungle that was our home, he 
bent on escape, I on killing. I 
was guided by the rasping of the 
breath in his throat until I felt 
his foot beneath my hand. Ina 
flash I had leaped on him, my 
knee in the small of his back, my 
hands feeling for his throat. The 
tips of my fingers found his wind- 
pipe and I began to squeeze. 
Soon I knew he was dead. 

For a while I sat near his body, 
quite exhausted. Then I dragged 
myself to my feet and groped 
back into the camp. The men 
were quietly standing on their 
alarm posts, wondering what 
all the noise was about. I told 
them briefly what had happened. 
Then, after posting a sentry, I 
collapsed on to the floor of one 
of the bashas and sank into a 
restless sleep. 

The chill of dawn woke us all 
before daylight. We made a 
search to find out what damage 
I had done during the night. 
The man I had fought with was 
the only one killed. The rest had 
escaped in the darkness, though 
@ blood-trail showed that at least 
one had been wounded. Then 
the men built a fire and cooked 
the rest of their food, while I 
went to talk to Mayhew. It was 
obvious that he would not be 
able to walk far. We would have 
to carry him most of the way 
out. I helped him to his feet. 
The effort he made to get up was 
a painful and exhausting one. 
After a few steps he came back 
and sat on the edge of the floor, 
groaning. 
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After breakfast, a handful of 
porridge and a weak cup of tea 
each, I gathered the men round 
me and told them: “ You've 
done a damned good job of work 
here. You've knocked off three 
of these b—— and they won’t 
worry anyone again. But we’re 
now in a hell of a mess. We've 
no food. Mayhew’s got it in the 
shoulder—a nasty one. We'll 
have to carry him home. I am 
not sure how far we have to go, 
but, however far it is, it will take 
a long time with Mayhew on our 
shoulders. The wireless-set has 
packed up on us, so I can’t call 
down any more food unless a 
miracle happens. You can ex- 


pect it to be at least two days 
before you eat again. Don’t try 
anything growing on the bushes 
—it won’t do you any good and 


may do you a lot of harm. As 
you go along bear in mind that 
you may be ambushed at any 
time. You won’t like it any 
more than I will, but I know this, 
if any body of men can pull 
through, you can. Aldred, get 
Mayhew on to that stretcher. 
Then we'll get going.” The 
stretcher was ready, one of the 
men’s capes strapped to two 
bamboo poles. They made him 
as comfortable as they could, 
lashing him on tight to prevent 
him from slipping as the carriers 
scrambled over the boulders. 
They gave him his pack for a 
pillow, and he lay quiet as they 
hoisted him up. 

Krabon and I went fifty yards 
ahead of the four carriers. We 
acted as scouts and hacked a path 
wide enough to take the stretcher 
through the thick undergrowth. 
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The others struggled along with 
the full weight of the stricken 
man on their shoulders in addition 
to their own packs and weapons. 
We walked for fifteen minutes, 
then rested for ten. The carriers 
could go no faster. We averaged 
half a mile in each hour. It was 
desperately slow, too slow, but 
it was all we could do. 

As we toiled on, battling with 
the jungle and with time itself, 
the sun, now high in the sky, 
pierced the green canopy over 
us, warming to fever heat the 
humid air that clung to our 
bodies. Sweat poured from us, 
into our eyes, into our clothes. 
As we hacked away with the 
matchet it would slip from our 
hands. The stretcher seemed to 
grow heavier and heavier as 
hunger and heat sapped the 
men’s energy. Rests became 
more frequent, marches shorter. 
But we struggled on, hoping and 
praying that the jungle would 
soon give place to the rubber 
or the paddy-fields, which lay 
beyond it. When evening fell 
there was still no sign of the 
jungle ending, no certainty of 
our whereabouts, and no sound 
from the tiny wireless-set. 

Next morning we woke 
hungry. The first pangs of 
hunger are acutely painful. There 
is a contracting and retracting 
of the stomach muscles. They 
seem to knot together in a great 
mass, pulling at all the nerves in 
the belly, until one is ready to 
scream with the pain. They 
retract, the pain ceases for a 
minute or two, and then it comes 
again. The tongue, too, feels 
swollen and hot. There was 
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nothing to do but drink as much 
as possible of the clear stream- 
water and get on with the day’s 
march. 

The morning was a repetition 
of the struggle of the day before 
—Krabon and I, fifty yards in 
front, scouting and hacking a 
way; the others behind us, 
spurred on by the giant-hearted 
Aldred, toiling with the weight 
on their shoulders. Mayhew, 
suffering acute pain at each step, 
lay half-conscious and feverish 
on the ramshackle stretcher. 

It was about mid-day when I 
first felt the premonition of 
danger. We had at last found a 
small track following our stream, 
and crossing it at intervals. 
There was nothing to show that 
danger was imminent except 


that the track, though made by 
animals, showed signs of regular 


use by men. Krabon had been 
walking in a half-daze for some 
time, so I jerked him into wake- 
fulness. He studied the track 
and confirmed my _ suspicion. 
It had been used, but no one had 
passed down it for over a week 
in the direction in which we were 
travelling. Yet I could not get 
rid of the feeling that the bandits, 
suspecting we would take this 
route, had come in from the 
other end and were now lying in 
wait for us. I considered leaving 
the track, but it was too useful. 
Our speed had increased by half 
a mile an hour since finding it. 
To save Mayhew’s life it was 
essential that we should get him 
out very soon. 

We had been on the track for 
a mile when I stopped dead. I 
felt that prickling feeling at the 
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back of my neck which is the 
sure warning of acute danger. I 
felt certain I was being watched. 
Krabon felt it too. He was 
standing trembling, as if hypno- 
tised, like a rabbit startled by a 
snake. I looked quickly all 
round me. Then I bent down 
and peered into the bottom of 
the undergrowth on each side of 
the track. As I looked to the 
left I saw, only three yards from 
me, a pair of yellow malevolent 
eyes fixed on mine. The man 
had a rifle gripped in his hands. 
It was pointing straight at me. 
The eyes seemed to release some 
new and violent source of energy 
in me. I hurled myself at him, 
jabbing my rifle forward at his 
eyes. All my weight was behind 
the blow. The muzzle of the 
rifle struck his skull, and as I 
crashed to the ground I pressed 
the trigger. The whole of his 
face disintegrated in front of me. 
His rifle went off harmlessly as it 
fell from his hands. I heaved 
myself to my feet, dived forward 
deeper into the jungle’s edge, 
and lay there, quite still, beside 
the dead man’s body. 

For all hell had been let loose. 
Rifles, Sten guns, Brens, and 
grenades created a holocaust of 
din and fire. Fear and excite- 
ment was driving each man in 
that ambush to put down the 
maximum fire in the shortest 
possible time. They had waited 
just a few seconds too long before 
opening fire. Now they were 
trying to redeem themselves. I 
thought then that Krabon must 
have been killed. There was no 
other target, yet a fever of 
nervous energy kept them firing 
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in the hope that one of the others 
might walk into their deadly 
onslaught. 

As I lay there with the bullets 
whistling over my head I knew 
what the others would be doing. 
We had practised the drill so 
often. Led by Aldred they 
would have melted off the track 
into the jungle. They would 
drop the stretcher under cover 
and swiftly and stealthily move 
through the undergrowth until 
they came level with the firing. 
Then they would turn inwards 
towards it. Fixing _ their 


bayonets, they would advance 
into the rear of the ambush 
taking the bandits from behind. 
This is precisely what happened. 
While the rest were advancing, 
I moved slowly round so that I 
could fire at the odd puff of 


smoke that rose from the bandits’ 
positions. I could not see a 
proper target, but at least I 
could give the impression that 
one or two of us were still 
alive in the ambush and so hold 
them until Aldred and his party 
came up. 

Just as the fire was beginning 
to slacken I heard Aldred’s shout 
to charge. The enemy did not 
wait for it. Realising that they 
had been outmanwuvred they 
faded silently into the jungle. 
Aldred’s charge met nothing. 
Arriving first on the track he got 
in one short burst from bis Bren 
at the fleeting target. Blood- 
marks told us later that he had 
got his man—but only to wound 
him. Then silence came down. 

I took stock of our position. 
It was pretty desperate. May- 
hew was still in a coma, his 
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shoulder more and more in- 
flamed. Coles had been hit in 
the knee by a stray bullet. The 
wound was not a bad one, but 
he could not walk. The men 
were by now famished with 
hunger. I knew that when the 
excitement of the battle had 
died away, complete exhaustion 
would set in. We could carry 
the wounded men no farther. 
Someone would have to walk 
out and fetch help. 

There were some saving 
features. Krabon had had a 
remarkable escape. A_ split 
second before fire was opened 
he had followed my example and 
gone to ground, lying flat with 
the bullets whining harmlessly 
over him. It was a very fright- 
ened Sakai that was pulled out 
of the bushes when it was all 
over, but he soon recovered his 
spirits. Then while on a short 
reconnaissance down the track I 
found a small clearing in the 
jungle. It had been made by 
squatters and long ago aban- 
doned, but the trees had not 
yet grown over it. There were 
two tumbledown shacks, and the 
clearing was just large enough to 
take a helicopter. It also meant 
that the edge of the jungle could 
not be far away. 

I took Aldred into the clearing 
and gave him his orders. “ Get 
the men along here and settle 
them into the huts. During the 
day keep the fit men scattered in 
the jungle watching over the 
wounded in the huts. By night 
you can sleep in them, but a 
sentry must be posted on the 
track leading into the clearing. 
I’m going out with Krabon to 
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fetch help. [Pl bring a heli- 
copter over here a8 soon a8 pos- 
sible to bring in food and take 
out Mayhew and Coles. Build a 
fire in the clearing, and as soon 
as you hear an aircraft, light it. 
The more smoke you give us the 
sooner we'll find you. You’ve 
got to keep the men alert some- 
how. It’s up to you.” 

Krabon was more than willing 
to accompany me on the last 
stage of this terrible journey. 
We set off down the track at a 
fast pace. The going was good. 
The track gradually broadened 
as we went on our way. We 
were able to walk at a good 
three miles an hour. It was 
three o’clock in the afternoon 
when we reached the edge of the 
jungle. Never before had the 


sight of the flat open paddy- 


fields been more welcome. Never 
before had the neat little huts of 
a Malay village looked so inviting 
and homely. I stood for a 
moment gasping with relief. 
Then we hurried across the bunds 
of the paddy towards the village. 
As we staggered into the small 
police-station we were met by a 
smiling Malay police sergeant 
who took me at once to the tele- 
phone. He got the operator for 
me. I gave the order: “ Kajang 
Two Nine. Police Emergency 
Call.” It seemed an age while 
the operator was getting the 
number. It was vital that I 
should fly into the clearing 
before dark, so every second 
counted. A voice came through 
from the other end. 

“Hullo, Regimental Head- 
quarters here. Harman speak- 
ing.” 
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“ Hullo, Geoffrey—it’s Arthur 
here.”’ 

“ Hullo, old boy, where have 
you been? We haven’t heard 
from you for days.” 

“Look! Geoffrey, this is 
urgent. We've had quite a 
scrap. I'll tell you about it later. 
Mayhew is badly wounded and 
Coles slightly. They are still in 
the jungle. We must get them 
out today. I’m at Pantai police- 
station. Get a helicopter down 
here right away. He can pick 
me up in the paddy-fields just 
behind the village. Ill put the 
strips out there in the shape of a 
‘Vv.’ When he has picked me up 
I'll guide him to a clearing 
where the rest of the patrol are. 
We will need some food, too. 
Porridge, bully, bread, butter, 
and eggs if you can get them. 
Also sweets, matches, and cigar- 
ettes. Plenty of cigarettes. Get 
the C.0. on to it if necessary, 
but hurry! When you’ve made 
arrangements ring me back. By 
the way, we have killed four 
bandits.” 

“Well done, Arthur, I'll eall 
you later.” 

I prayed that there would be 
a plane available, but mean- 
while arrangements were out of 
my hands. 

The police sergeant had con- 
jured up a cup of tea from some- 
where—it was bad tea but I 
gulped it down. The impact on 
my stomach was most painful, 
but it went a long way towards 
restoring my morale. He then 
offered me a cigarette, an English 
Player! I grabbed it and sat 
down to the first moment of 
pleasure that I had enjoyed for 
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nearly three weeks. After a few 
minutes the phone rang. It was 
the C.O. He told me that a heli- 
copter, with food, would be on 
its way in about half an hour. 
He then asked for my report. I 
gave it in as much detail as I 
could remember. I asked him to 
send out to collect Krabon at 
once and to arrange for transport 
to meet the rest of us at ten 
o’clock on the following morning. 

There was about an hour’s 
wait for the helicopter. At the 
back of the police-station was a 
tap which served as a bath for 
the men stationed there and for 
their families. After turning 
aside the host of interested 


spectators, I stripped down and 
removed the worst of the grime 
that had accumulated during our 
time in the jungle. 


I felt a lot 
better as I re-entered the hut. 
There, on the wooden table, was 
a huge bowl of steaming hot rice 
and vegetables, cooked as only 
the Malay knows how. Fam- 
ished as I was, I could only take 
a little of this wonderful dish, 
and even so there were violent 
reactions. 

It was exactly one hour after 
the first telephone call when we 
heard an aircraft approaching. 
We ran out to the paddy-fields, 
and laid out the signalling strips. 
The pilot waved and the heli- 
copter came slowly down like a 
great flying lobster until its 
wheels were only a foot off the 
ground. I waded through the 
flooded paddy. With a wave 
to Krabon and my friends the 
policemen, I climbed in beside 
the pilot. We flew up. I pointed 
out the way. 
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The jungle appeared to us like 
a huge green carpet—a carpet 
with a number of folds and 
creases in it, but with no feature 
we could pick out as a landmark. 
We flew back in the direction 
from which Krabon and I had 
left early that afternoon. It was 
cool and pleasant sitting beside 
the pilot in the bright sunshine, 
watching the land flow past, 
covering in @ few minutes the 
journey that had proved so long 
and wearisome on foot. 

It was difficult to judge when 
we had covered the distance. I 
soon asked the pilot to start 
circling high over the tree-tops, 
and we both peered down with 
anxious eyes, looking for the tiny 
clearing. I kept thinking of 
Mayhew, with his dreadfully 
swollen shoulder. As each minute 
passed I became more impatient. 
Then the pilot pointed te a thin 
wisp of smoke rising through the 
trees about a mile to the north. 
This should be Aldred’s fire burn- 
ing. We flew straight for it. 
Very soon we were over it. 
There lay the signalling strips, 
the brilliant orange-pink showing 
clearly against the green back- 
ground. 

The pilot said, “It’s very 
small. I don’t know that there 
is room for me to get down.” 

‘For God’s sake, try it,’ I re- 
plied; ‘“‘ we must get this fellow 
out to hospital today.” 

* All right—Tll have a go; 
but if I write off this machine 
I'll be looking for another job, 
either in this world or the next.” 

Slowly he brought the plane 
down to the level of the tops of 
the trees. There was no breeze in 
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the hot clammy air to drift the 
machine. We dropped straight 
down into the space between. 
It was easy until we came level 
with the topmost branches, when 
@ most peculiar phenomenon oc- 
curred. The tops of even the 
biggest trees bent in towards us. 
The branches reached out as if 
to pluck us from the air and 
hurl us to the ground. I had 
not catered for this when I 
assessed the size of the clearing. 
The pilot, of course, knew what 
was going to happen. He ex- 
plained later that it was due to 
the terrific suction set up by the 
rotor blades. The leaves now 
seemed almost to be brushing 
against the window-panes, and 
the branches, reaching out ever 
nearer, set up an agitation, which, 
with the din of the engine, had a 
terrifying effect. However, we 


came through, thanks to the 
magnificent judgment of the 


experienced pilot. Never for a 
moment did his nerve falter, or 
his hand hesitate on the controls. 
The last fifty feet of the descent 
were peaceful and unhurried. 
Aldred had everything ready 
in the clearing. Sentries were 
posted round it. Mayhew was 
lying on his improvised stretcher 
just inside the edge of the 
jungle. Aldred ran over to the 
helicopter. Without a word he 
started pulling out the food and 
dumping it on the ground. When 
he had finished, the pilot removed 
the seat in which I had been 
sitting. He rigged up _ the 
stretcher fittings. The stretcher 
itself he took out. Together we 
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walked over to Mayhew. He 
was still in pain. I gave him a 
second shot of morphia to see 
him through the journey. In a 
very short time we had trans- 
ferred him to the new stretcher 
and fastened him to it. Then 
the three of us carried him over 
and put him inte position along 
the length of the helicopter. I 
asked the pilot if he could take 
Coles too, but he pointed out 
that it would be madness to 
squeeze in a third man unless he 
was an urgent case. I walked 
over to tell Coles that he would 
have to wait until the morning. 
He replied that he was hungry 
and that, so long as he got some- 
thing to eat, he didn’t mind 
where he ate it. Exactly fifteen 
minutes after touching down, the 
pilot took off with a promise to 
return at eight o’clock on the 
following morning. I wished 
him good luck and God-speed. 
Little now remained to be 
done. The food had to be care- 
fully rationed to prevent the men 
from gorging. A camp had to 
be built in the jungle. It would 
have been too dangerous to use 
the huts in the clearing now that 
we had given our position away. 
Weapons had to be cleaned, and 
clothing changed. There was 
nothing more, then, but to sleep. 
And between our periods of 
sentry duty we slept soundly, 
knowing that tomorrow, for one 
of us, there was a comfortable 
flight to base; for the rest, only 
a two-hour walk to the friendly 
village of Pantai and a short ride 
home in our own unit trucks. 





COMMENT. 


THE American voter is de- 
serving of sympathy in his 
present quandary. He is being 
asked to make his choice of 
President between two good 
men, whose political opinions 
appear to be almost indistin- 
guishable from one another. It 
is an irony of the situation that 
while people in the outside 
Western world are trying with- 
out noticeable success to find 
points of mutual agreement, 
General (or Mr) Eisenhower and 
Governor Stevenson are busily 
trying to find points of mutual 
difference. 

Yet so far the search has been 
unrewarding. In foreign affairs 
the General’s policy is almost 
identical with the Governor’s ; 
while on such domestic issues 
as the Taft- Hartley Bill the 
Governor has been making it 
clear that although he does not 
like it and hopes to repeal it, 
he recognises the necessity of 
some measure of the kind. As 
for the civil rights of the coloured 
people of the South, only a 
microscopic survey would dis- 
cover any real contention be- 
tween the candidates. 

It looks, therefore, as though 
the American voter would have 
to make his final decision on 
persons and not on _ policies. 
Six months ago almost everyone 
would have said that if this 
were to be the issue, General 
Eisenhower would be an easy 
winner. But since then the 
country has been discovering 





Governor Stevenson. At the 
beginning of the year his name 
was unknown, except to a limited 
circle, outside his own State of 
Illinois, but today he is being 
acclaimed as one of the finest 
orators in the United States. 
People have not heard such a 
voice since the days of President 
Roosevelt’s famous fireside talks. 
Besides being eloquent, the 
Governor has a sense of humour 
of the kind the American loves. 
At one of his meetings the 
chairman delivered an extrava- 
gant eulogy of the Republican 
candidate’s gifts. The Governor, 
after listening to the catalogue 


of his virtues a little impatiently, 
began his own speech with the 
words, ““I just can’t wait to 


hear myself speak.” He had 
something of Roosevelt’s com- 
mand of the pithy phrase and 
even a share of Lincoln’s fand 
of homely allusions; and both 
are much to the American taste. 

So the issue remains very 
open. On policy there is little 
or nothing to choose between 
the two candidates; and if the 
Democrats enjoy the advantages 
of the man in possession, the 
Republicans can point out that 
after twenty years a change of 
rule is overdue. On record and 
on personality the General may 
still score, but on oratory the 
Governor is an easy winner. 
The whole position emphasises 
anew the unreality of the Party 
division in the United States. 
Who are the Conservatives and 
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who the Liberals into which 
mankind and womankind, ac- 
eording to Gilbert’s famous 
rhyme, are separated from birth ? 
A Democrat from the Deep 
South has much more in common 
with a Wall Street Republican 
than he has with his Democratic 
brother from Chicago, who in 
his turn may find his true 
affinity in some Republican from 
Massachusetts or Maine. Party, 
which was once a measure of 
opinion, has become little more 
than the machinery by which 
changes of government are 
carried out; and the politician 
who leaves his own side and 
joins the other should no longer 
be abused as a “rat,” since 
probably he is merely a faithful 
journeyman carrying his labour 
into a better market. The 
same tendency, let it be added, 
is to be observed at a less 
advanced stage of development 
in the United Kingdom; and 
possibly it is less obnoxious than 
it sounds at the first hearing. 

At any rate, however the 
American verdict may go in 
November, the people of the 
United States are likely to be 
fortunate with either candidate 
as their President, and unfor- 
tunate with neither. 


Dr Malan plunges deeper week 
by week into a mess of his own 
making. He earried his Fran- 


chise Bill, only to have it 
declared a violation of the en- 
trenched clauses by the Supreme 
Court of South Africa. He set 
up a High Court of Parliament, 
which would in effect supersede 
the Supreme Court, and the 
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latter is likely to deelare this 
unconstitutional too. What does 
he do next? He has gone 
too far now to draw back, for 
to retreat would be to admit 
defeat. He could cut the knot 
by declaring the Union of South 
Africa a republic, but to take 
such a step on grounds 80 equi- 
vocal would be to alienate the 
whole English-speaking popula- 
tion and to make the secession 
of Natal a live issue. Or he 
could pack the Senate to the 
extent necessary to secure a 
two-thirds majority in joint 
session and to repeal the 
entrenched clauses in the 
Constitution. 

This is his more likely course. 
Time is the crux of the matter. 
South Africa must have an 
election next year, and Dr Malan 
is determined that, before it is 
held, the coloured voters must 
be struck off the common roll: 
otherwise the result would be 
likely to leave him no better 
off, and might leave him worse 
off, than he is at present. But 
he must first carry a Bill enabling 
him to create seventy senators 
to serve for six months, after 
which his position would be 
secure. Then he must bring in 
his Franchise Bill again and 
force it through both Houses of 
Parliament. The thing can be 
done, especially by a man who 
is resolved not to allow details 
of timing and the like to baffle 
him. Whether it should be done 
is another matter. It is always 
in doubtful ethics for a politi- 
cian to swamp his Upper House 
to secure his purpose, and 
the action will embitter his 
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opponents, who will consider, not 
without cause, that they have 
been cheated. The analogy with 
what happened in Britain in 
1911 is imperfect. Dr Malan 
would create his senators in 
order to pass a single Act, and 
a few months later the elevated 
gentlemen would return to 
private life, leaving the balance 
between the two Houses just 
as it was before. Mr Asquith 
threatened to create four hun- 
dred peers in 1911, not—osten- 
sibly at any rate—for the sake 
of any one piece of legislation, 
but with the deliberate aim of 
altering the balance of the Con- 
stitution. He did not actually 
ask the King to create the four 
hundred peers and Dr Malan 
may not actually create the 
seventy senators. That par- 
ticular weapon is a good one— 


provided it is never used; and 
Dr Malan may be hoping that 
the threat to use it may suffice 
him, as it sufficed Mr Asquith. 


Many South Africans, not 
unsympathetic with Dr Malan, 
think he has chosen the wrong 
road — ‘‘ Ménchlein, ménchlein, 
du gehst einen schweren gang.” 
They believe that if he had gone 
to the electors at once, as soon 
as the Supreme Court had de- 
clared his Franchise Bill un- 
constitutional, he would have 
won a resounding victory. But 
he is an astute man, who knows 
the electoral probabilities as 
well as anybody; and mean- 
while the passive resistance 
movement, through which more 
than three thousand coloured 
people have been put in jail, is 
playing right into his hands. 
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The plight of the prisoners has 
excited little sympathy in South 
Africa, and if Dr Malan can 
indicate a straight issue on the 
white hegemony, many members 
of the United Party will join 
him. They may not like him; 
they may like his policy still 
less ; and they certainly do not 
want to have a battle of black 
versus white. But once that 
battle is joined, they are in 
no doubt which side they will 
choose. Like the Southerner 
who hated slavery and secession, 
when the first blow is struck, 
they will stand by their own 
kith and kin. Much of the 
resentment now shown by the 
leaders of the United Party 
springs from the awkward cer- 
tainty that in the last resort 
Dr Malan may get away with 
murder; and that they cannot 
possibly stop him. 

The Trade Unions, meeting 
at Margate, gave him some 
further unsolicited assistance 
when they sent him a message 
of protest about the imprison- 
ment of Africans and coloured 
people. The Unions could have 
taken no action better calculated 
to inflame the anger of the 
Dutch and to bring over many 
of the British to the Nationalist 
side. If the purpose of these 
leaders of Labour is to drive the 
Union of South Africa out of the 
Commonwealth, they are going 
the right way to facilitate the 
process. It is a great pity that 
they do not confine their activi- 
ties to their own affairs and 
refrain from meddling with those 
of an outside world of which 
they are egregiously ignorant. 
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They would be very angry if 
Dr Malan sent them a protest 
about the way in which the 
National Union of Mineworkers 
has been treating the Italian 
miners who came to this country. 


The evil that Dr Malan is 
doing spreads far beyond the 
borders of the Union. In Central 
Africa it has gravely prejudiced 
the cause of federation, and in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast it 
has had obvious and disquiet- 
ing repercussions. Possibly it is 
straining the truth to add to the 
Doctor’s heavily laden account 
the recent troubies in Kenya ; 
but the outrages reported from 
there appear to have a wider 
significance than was at first 
presumed. 

For more than two years 
Kenya had been happily free 
from serious disturbances. Her 


new constitution was working 


reasonably well, relations be- 
tween settlers and Africans 
had improved, her economy was 
flourishing; and then, among 
the Kikuyu, a tribe about a 
million strong dwelling not far 
from Nairobi, the trouble began. 
It was traceable to a secret 
society called Mau Manu, 
Gagool was back again at her 
old trade. Most of the mani- 
festations are of a familiar kind. 
There are pow-wows in the 
jungle and private passwords, 
revolting initiations with sheep’s 
eyes and goats’ blood, a solemn 
oath to be kept on pain of 
death; and mixed up incon- 
gruously with all this is a per- 
verted use of Christian symbols. 
Huts have been burnt and 
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murders have been committed 
by members of the society ; but 
so far most of it is old stuff. 
What is new is that Mau Mau 
has the avowed object of killing 
all the white people or driving 
them from the land. Its slogan 
is “ Kenya for the Africans ” ; 
and the society itself seems to 
be the offspring of a recently 
outlawed association, one of 
whose leaders has been put on 
trial as a trouble-maker, while 
another, still at large, is known 
to have spent some years in 
Moscow. 

Although the stories about 
Mau Mau have probably been 
exaggerated and the truth may 
be rather less sensational than 
the news, the authorities are 
quite right to take the business 
seriously. Everyone who knows 
anything of Africa is aware of 
the infectious character of dis- 
orders of this kind. They begin 
by appearing merely childish ; 
they go on to raise a crop of 
undetected murders; and, if 
unchecked, they may end in a 
veritable harvest of unrest. It 
would be exaggerating the danger 
to suggest that Kenya might 
experience the kind of “ emer- 
gency” which afflicts Malaya. 
Kenya has neither the arms nor 
the neighbours terrorists need 
for effective action ; and so far 
the leaders of African opinion, 
such as it is, have denounced 
the movement in strong terms. 
Order will certainly be restored, 
but the authorities, if they are 
wise, will not be content merely 
with bringing in extra police or 
putting on curfews. Behind a 
subversive movement a genuine 
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grievance usually lurks; and in 
recent years the landless and 
the squatters of Kenya have 
greatly increased in numbers. 
This increase is not because the 
white settlers have been occupy- 
ing new tracts of land, but 
because some of the native 
reserves have been allowed to 
become overcrowded. This is a 
state of affairs which should and 
can be put right, and perhaps 
would have been amended before 
now, but for the interregnum 
between the departure of the 
old Governor, Sir Philip Mitchell, 
and the arrival of his successor, 
Sir Evelyn Baring. The Com- 
mission of Inquiry into agrarian 
questions, announced in July by 
the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, should get to work 
quickly, and any recommenda- 
tion it makes should be put 
through without undue delay. 
The state of Africa, already un- 
settled by events in the South, 
is too delicate for leisurely de- 
partmental broodings or for 
half- measures that are only 
half-remedies. 


Overy schoolboy is familiar 
with the practice of collective 
punishment. ‘ Unless the boy 
who did this owns up,” the 
harassed form-master would say, 
“the whole form will be kept in.” 
Sometimes the plan worked and 
the guilty boy, under the pres- 
sure of public opinion, would 
make his confession. Sometimes 
his fellows, unwilling to tell 
tales, would deal with him in 
their own way, which was that 
of rough justice. But sometimes 
the plan does not work at all, 
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the culprit goes undisclosed and 
unpunished, and the innocent 
majority suffers from a sense of 
injustice. The practice is not 
popular and is always a con- 
fession of weakness. Every- 
body, innocent or _ guilty, 
is mildly punished, because 
authority has failed to detect 
the real offender. 

A lot of people who have long 
ceased to be schoolboys have 
been feeling uneasy on the treat- 
ment of the little village of 
Permatang Tinggi in Northern 
Malaya. A Chinese official was 
shot dead there by terrorists. 
Undoubtedly the inhabitants 
know more about the murder 
than they were ready to reveal : 
twelve people are believed to 
have actually been eye-witnesses 
of it. But no one would come 
forward with information, and 
accordingly Sir Gerald Templer, 
after due warning and a vain 
distribution of questionnaires, 
ordered the village to be evacu- 
ated. The people were removed 
to a detention camp and Perma- 
tang Tinggi was destroyed. 

Let it be conceded that some 
at any rate of the inhabitants 
were accomplices of the mur- 
derers as well as merely terror- 
ised spectators, and that in a 
state of emergency drastic 
measures are often necessary. 
But inevitably a number of 
innocent or frightened people, 
and particularly children, have 
shared in the punishment. Some 
allowance must be made for a 
population that is poised un- 
happily between the devil of 
Communism and the deep sea 
of lawful authority. If they 
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told what they knew, the likeli- 
hood is that they would be very 
roughly treated by the terror- 
ists, and by not telling they 
have lost their homes and been 
sent to a detention camp. The 
position of lawful authority 
would be stronger if it could 
claim that it had always been 
able to protect the people who 
helped it with information. Un- 
fortunately, as we all know, in 
so large a country as Malaya, 
where the villages are often 
little more than islands in the 
surrounding jungle, adequate 
protection has never been easy 
and has often been impossible. 

Few episodes in the late war 
aroused so much lasting bitter- 
ness a8 the destruction of Lidice. 
The parallel is not at all exact, 
for at Permatang Tinggi no 
lives were taken and at Lidice 
the people were massacred in 
their homes; but the likeness 
is just a little too near for our 
comfort. 


Speleology is a pursuit which 
has become fashionable so lately 
that during the past summer 
many newspaper readers, con- 
fronted with some new achieve- 


ment in a_ science hitherto 
unknown to them, were sent 
hurrying to their dictionaries. 
There, if these were not up to 
date, they might fail to find the 
word at all; but if they were per- 
severing and lucky, they would 
discover that speleology was 
concerned with caves. These 
have always had a fascination 
about them. Since the war the 
young of both sexes have spent 
a lot of time exploring the 
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caves of Britain, preferably in 
the neighbourhood of Oheddar 
Gorge, where caves run deep and 
long and are often adorned with 
stalactites and stalagmites, re- 
turning from such enterprises 
very wet, very dirty, and pre- 
sumably satisfied. What they 
saw and found, and what new 
scientific knowledge rewarded 
their efforts, were another 
matter, not to be pressed too 
insistently ; although when, as 
sometimes happened, one of the 
explorers lost himself in some 
underground labyrinth and had 
to be recovered by a search- 
party, the tactless were wont te 
ask if the journey had been 
really necessary. Some people 
went further in unkind com- 
ment and suggested that if the 
explorer had such a passion for 
subterranean activity, he might 
join our depleted army of miners 
and, combining business with 
pleasure, help to replenish the 
country’s supply of coal. 

But compared with the vast 
caverns of the Oontinent, 
Cheddar and its like are—if the 
phrase be pardoned—the small 
change of speleology. As rock- 
climbing in Oumberland is to 
the Alpine or Himalayan ascent, 
they are to such monsters as the 
Goutffre de la Pierre Saint-Martin 
in the Pyrenees. This, during 
the summer, was the scene of a 
spectacular and tragic enter- 
prise. Four men went down, 
deeper and farther than men 
have ever gone; one lost his 
life, and the other three, after 
painful delays, were brought 
back to the surface in a state of 
extreme exhaustion. They had 
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partially explored one of the 
largest known caves in the 
world and had discovered a 
great underground river. M. 
Loubens died through an acci- 
dent to the electric winch, which 
had let the party down and was 
to haul them up; and one of 
the other men, through another 
hitch, was suspended for some 
hours in a stream of icy water. 
When asked why their equip- 
ment was apparently so faulty, 
the survivors merely said that 
having applied for a grant and 
been refused it, they had had 
to do the best they could with 
what money they could raise 
among themselves. But what, 
one may ask, was the real 
necessity for their journey or, 
for that matter, for the uncom- 
fortable adventure of the party 
which was confined for nine 


days in the Swiss Hell-hole, or 
for the mishap to the three 


Scouts in Brecon, who were 
trapped by a fall of rock. They 
gave a lot of people a lot of 
trouble and their own families 
considerable anxiety ; while the 
significance of their geological 
discoveries or of the future use 
of an underground river for 
hydro - electric purposes seems 
rather more than problematical. 
Yet, after all, much the same 
question might be asked of the 
party of Swiss who nearly, but 
not quite, climbed Mount 
Everest last summer, or of the 
men of the Arctic and Antarctic 
expeditions whose fame is as- 
sured. These adventures may 
not be judged by strictly utili- 
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tarian standards, and perhaps 
it is as well that they are not. 
So long as the inaccessible 
beckons to the indomitable, the 
tale of adventure will go on, 
with oceasional loss of life, with 
a  disproportionately meagre 
scientific return, but with some 
strange spiritual satisfaction to 
the adventurers themselves. 


Professor Fitzgerald has wisely 
not attempted to write a history 
of the Chinese Revolution: for 
that the date is too early and 


‘the evidence is as yet too scanty. 


But in his latest book,! to which 
he has brought all the scholarly 
distinction of his previous work 
on Chinese history, he attempts 
to assess the significance of what 
has been happening in a land 


_hidden from Western eyes during 


the last five years by a curtain 
even more impenetrable than 
its counterpart in Europe. Of 
all that has been written about 
China in recent years, both by 
Britons and by Americans, Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald’s book is easily 
the best informed and probably 
the most valuable. He really 
understands the people and the 
country, the history, the lan- 
guage, the habits, and the mind; 
and the result is not the mere 
impression of a journalist or a 
war correspondent, but the work 
of a genuine historian. 

What he records does not 
always make welcome reading, 
but is all the more necessary to 
any understanding of events. 
In the first place, he emphasises 
that the triumph of Mao Tse- 
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tung is in many respects, though 
not in all, not unlike what has 
happened before in Chinese his- 
tory. Society in China has 
always rested upon two pillars : 
the peasants, who form the vast 
majority of the population, and 
the scholars, to whom was en- 
trusted the task of government. 
The ancient dynasties stood so 
long as they retained the con- 
fidence of these two classes and 
fell so soon as they forfeited 
it. Chiang Kai-shek began by 
winning their support and ended 
by losing it, not temporarily, 
but permanently. He alienated 
the scholars by the corruption 
he tolerated and the petty perse- 
cution he employed, the peasants 
by his failure to provide them 
with the security they craved. 
What he lost Mao won, and still 
possesses. Today exactly the 
same kind of people are govern- 
ing and being governed in China 
as in the days of the Emperors ; 
and that the régime is Com- 
munist and no longer Confucian 
is almost an accident. 

Old China lay under the 
shadow of Confucius. It was a 
totalitarian state. As a Chinese 
proverb had it, ‘‘ Those who do 
not occupy the seats of authority 
should not concern themselves 
with the government.” (Stalin 
would no doubt greet this senti- 
ment with a murmur of 
approval.) Confucianism looked 
back to a golden age, humane, 
enlightened, _ civilised, and 
nearer reality, perhaps, than 
the golden ages of other lands. 
Society therefore was not static 
—no society ever is — but, 
moving with infinite slowness 


and uncertain direction, it fell 
an easy victim to the vigorous 
barbarians from the West, with 
their purposeful methods and 
powerful weapons. The period 
of semi- colonisation followed, 
with foreigners intruding every- 
where, with spheres of influence 
and treaty ports, and with the 
last dynasty in an advanced 
stage of decay. 

With the foreigner came the 
missionary, who, as Professor 
Fitzgerald shows, made little 
impact on the people. There 
was a moment when a native 
Christianity seemed to be striking 
out roots, but the Western 
Churches were too stiff to tolerate 
its departures from orthodoxy, 
so that it withered and died. 
Actually the transition from 
Confucianism to Marxism has 
been easier; for both are this- 
worldly philosophies and not 
other-worldly religions, the out- 
standing difference being that 
while Confucianism looked back, 
Marxism looks forward. But 
there are clear distinctions be- 
tween the Russian and the 
Chinese brands of Communism. 
Although Mao loyally recognises 
Moscow as the Jerusalem of the 
new faith, he has departed from 
much of the teaching and the 
technique. A fundamental be- 
lief of Marx-Leninism is that 
Communism must start from an 
industrialised proletariat; but 
in China, where none existed 
worth the name, the movement 
began and goes on with the 
backing of the peasants. Nor 
have these been collectivised : 
on the contrary, they have been 
encouraged to own and work 
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their holdings, and if, as in 
Russia, collectivisation should 
follow, it would be likely to 
destroy one of the two age-long 
pillars of the order and bring it 
tumbling to the ground. 

Then what will happen in the 
future? Professor Fitzgerald’s 
forecasts are negative rather 
than positive. He scarcely 
wastes time in disposing of the 
pipe dreams of the MacArthur 
school, who appear still to be- 
lieve that with a little support 
Chiang Kai-shek may recover 
what he has lost. Yet a faith 
with two living prophets has 
one prophet too many, and 
further divergences may appear 
between Moscow and Peking. 


Then, too, neither Stalin nor 
Mao is immortal, and when they 
die much may happen. But the 


West will not return and China 
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will not fall again into its old 
divisions. Meanwhile she may 
reconquer her lost provinces in 
the South, which she has never 
ceased to claim, and these in- 
clude not only Indo-China but 
Burma. She may even take to 
the sea and try to possess her- 
self of lands she has never held, 
like the Philippines and Malaya. 
Meanwhile, too, she provides a 
pattern of revolution for Asian 
countries like India, which are 
just emerging from what Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald calls ‘‘ colonial- 
ism.” In that possibility lies 
the greatest danger of the future 
—that Chinese, like Russian, 
Communism will become a vast, 
aggressive, proselytising force, 
passing far beyond the boun- 
daries of its homeland, a con- 
tinual threat to the peace of 
the world. 
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The Amazing Potentialities 
of Memory 


T little thought when I arrived at my friend Borg’s house that I was 
about to see something truly extraordinary, and to increase my mental powers 
tenfold. 

He had asked me to come to Stockholm to lecture to the Swedes about 
Lister and other British scientists. On the evening of my arrival, after the 
champagne, our conversation turned naturally to the problems of public 
speaking and to the great labour imposed on us lecturers by the need to be 
word perfect in our lectures. 

Borg then told me that his power of memory would probably amaze me 
—and I had known him, while we were studying law together in Paris, to 
have the most deplorable memory ! 

So he went to the end of the dining-room and asked me to write down a 
hundred three-figure numbers, calling each one out in a clear voice. When 
I had filled the edge of an old newspaper with figures, Borg repeated them to 
me in the order in which I had written them down and then in reverse order, 
that is, beginning with the last number. He also allowed me to ask him the 
relative position of different numbers; for example, which was the 24th, the 
72nd, and the 38th, and I noticed that he replied to all my questions at once 
and without effort as if the figures which I had written on the paper had been 
also written in his brain. 

I was dumbfounded by such a feat and sought in vain for the trick which 
enabled him to achieve it. My friend then said: “ The thing you have just 
seen and which seems so remarkable is, in fact, quite simple; everybody has 
a memory good enough to do the same, but few indeed can use this wonderful 
faculty.” 

He then revealed to me how I could achieve a similar feat of memory, 
and I at once mastered the secret—without mistakes and without effort— 
as you, too, will master it to-morrow. 

But I did not stop at these amusing experiments. I applied the principles 
I had learned in my daily work. I could now remember, with unbelievable 
facility, the lectures I heard and those which I gave myself, the names of 
people I met—even if it was only once—as well as their addresses, and a 
thousand other details which were most useful to me. Finally, I discovered 
after a while that not only had my memory improved, but that I had also 
acquired greater powers of concentration, a surer judgment—which is by no 
means surprising since the keenness of our intellect is primarily dependent 
on the number and variety of the things we remember. 

If you would like to share this experience and to possess those mental 
powers which are still our best chance of success in life, ask Borg to send 
you his interesting booklet, ‘The Eternal Laws of Success ’—he will send 
it free to anyone who wants to improve his memory. Here is the address: 
G. I. Borg, c/o Aubanel Publishers, 14 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin. 

Write now—while copies of this booklet are still available. 

L. CONWAY. 
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